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THE  sun  which  had  roasted  the  city  throughout 
the  day  sneaked  behind  the  horizon  leaving  the 
whipped  cream  clouds  hanging  over  the  build¬ 
ings,  with  a  reddish  tint.  Even  this  color  soon  faded 
as  the  city  began  to  slam  down  windows  and  turn  up 
thermostats.  Night  came  as  Herbert  and  Agatha’s 
guests  were  drifting  away.  The  party  had  ebbed  and 
suddenly  died.  Only  Best  Friend  stayed  behind  be¬ 
cause  no  party  is  a  success  until  it  has  been  chewed 
over  with  one’s  best  friend.  Agatha  hoisted  herself 
onto  the  couch  and  began  to  massage  her  eyelids. 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  GAEL  BURNS 


"Twenty  years  it’s  been,  I 
hardly  believe  it,”  she  yawned  to 
Best  Friend  who  sat  opposite  her 
nibbling  on  a  dish  of  peanuts. 

"Herbert,”  she  called  out  to  the 
hall  where  the  stairs  were  creak¬ 
ing.  "Don’t  go  to  bed  yet.  I 
thought  you  could  tidy  up  for  me. 
I  have  a  vicious  headache,  like  a 
million  needles  in  my  head.” 

She  listened  till  the  creaks  obe¬ 
diently  started  down  stairs  and 
then  turned  back  to  Best  Friend. 
"Twenty  lovely  years.  I  could 
have  been  miserable  but  I  made 
happiness  for  myself.  Herbert  was 
rather  a  trial  at  first  but  all  he 
needed  was  understanding  and  a 
little  guidance.  You’ve  got  to  be 
tactful,  though.” 

Best  Friend  clucked  sympathet¬ 
ically  —  not  long  enough  to  show 
prying  curiosity;  just  enough  to 
show  a  friendly  interest.  Agatha 
went  on.  "Do  you  think  he  ap¬ 
preciates  all  my  worrying  and 
fussing?  Well  he  doesn’t.  No  man 
does;  they  all  take  it  for  granted. 
Someday  we  women  will  get  our 
reward.” 

Best  Friend  told  Agatha  how 
right  she  was  and  that  she’d  better 
be  running  along.  Agatha  lay  on 
the  couch  till  she  heard  Herbert 
put  out  the  kitchen  light.  Then 
she  went  in  to  see  what  kind  of  a 
job  he  had  done. 

After  the  party  everyone  agreed 
it  was  a  grand  success  and  that 
Herbert  and  Agatha  were  an  ideal 
couple  —  everybody  except  Her¬ 
bert.  Herbert  hated  Agatha.  This 
feeling  had  been  growing  all 
through  the  twenty  years.  Agatha 


had  no  such  illusions.  She  was  per¬ 
fectly  content  with  Herbert,  her 
house,  and  her  dog  to  watch  over. 
In  fact,  the  more  contented  she 
became  through  the  years  the 
stronger  this  feeling  became  in 
Herbert  till  it  almost  completely 
ruled  him. 

It’s  a  wonder  such  a  mis¬ 
matched  pair  had  ever  met  in  the 
first  place.  Fate  or  Cupid  or  who¬ 
ever  it  is  that  decrees  John  is  for 
Mary  and  Romeo  for  Juliet  must 
have  been  taking  a  coffee  break 
when  they  came  together.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  never  have  occurred. 
They  met  at  a  Christmas  party  the 
Company  gave  its  employees. 
Herbert  was  the  "most  eligible 
bachelor”  in  the  Records  Section; 
Herbert  was  also  the  only  bachelor 
in  the  Records  Section.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  dubious  title  Herbert 
also  possessed  two  worn  suits  (with 
vests) ,  an  extremely  dull  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  frugal  habit  of  col¬ 
lecting  Green  Stamps.  He  was  the 
type  of  person  for  whom  a  painter 
could  only  use  browns  and  grays. 
The  same  painter  would  have  done 
Agatha  in  pinks,  yellows  and  harsh 
orange.  For  Agatha  dominated 
(it  might  even  be  said  overpow¬ 
ered)  her  surroundings  —  mainly 
because  she  strove  to. 

Since  Agatha’s  cousin  was  Her¬ 
bert’s  boss  and  since  Herbert  was 
an  ambitious  clerk,  he  was  soon 
hauling  the  well-cushioned  Agatha 
around  the  dance  floor.  Mistletoe 
and  Martinis  work  wonders  in  the 
right  settings.  Before  the  evening 
was  out  Herbert,  with  some  help 
from  the  lady  herself,  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  Agatha.  Agatha  accepted 


because  she  was  twenty-eight, 
tired  of  her  job  and  flattered  by 
this  her  first  proposal. 

So  for  twenty  years  they  had 
lived  "happily  ever  after”  and 
would  have  continued  to  do  so  if 
Great  Aunt  had  not  died,  leaving 
Herbert  a  sizeable  fortune. 

The  money  made  a  difference 
in  their  existence.  At  times  Her¬ 
bert  seemed  like  another  person. 
For  he  had  never  been  cocky  or 
arrogant  before.  It  was  a  new  Her¬ 
bert  that  faced  the  world  within 
a  few  short  weeks  of  Auntie’s 
demise.  With  money  Herbert  blos¬ 
somed  out  in  garishly  colored 
vests,  socks  and  ties.  He  thought 
nothing,  for  example,  of  wearing 
a  green  vest  with  a  peppermint 
striped  tie.  Even  the  perennial 
faded  blue  and  lifeless  brown  suits 
he’d  always  worn  were  now  dis¬ 
carded.  Men  who,  for  twenty 
years,  had  passed  him  on  the 
elevator  without  a  look  now  knew 
his  name. 

As  his  wardrobe  developed  so 
did  his  personality.  He  even  began 
to  talk  back  to  Agatha.  One  night 
he  completely  burned  his  bridges 
when  he  threw  his  Green  Stamps 
into  the  furnace.  Next  he  acquired 
the  habit  of  smoking  expensive 
cigars  and  sprinkled  the  ash  liber¬ 
ally  over  Agatha’s  cherished  ori¬ 
entals.  She  was  at  wit’s  end,  she 
told  Best  Friend.  The  more  she 
reasoned  with  him  the  more  he 
seemed  to  sprinkle.  Her  dog  was 
better  trained  than  her  husband. 
"Herbert,  Herbert  dear!  Will  you 
please  use  the  ask  tray?”  became  a 
familiar  chant  around  their  little 


nest.  Realizing  that  it  fell  on  deaf 
ears,  Agatha  (for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage)  stopped 
harping  on  it.  Retreat  was  a  mis¬ 
take.  It  only  encouraged  Herbert. 
She  should  have  ground  out  the 
first  signs  of  rebellion.  It  was  a 
fatal  mistake. 

One  night  Herbert  announced 
the  purchase  of  a  house  in  the 
country.  "I  bought  it  just  for  you, 
sweet,”  he  told  her.  "The  city  is 
too  hot  in  the  summer.” 

"You’ll  have  to  sell  it.  I’m  not 
interested.  The  country’s  fine  for 
the  hicks,  but  not  for  me.” 

"I  can’t  do  that.  You’ll  like  it, 
all  right.  You  might  not  even  leave 
the  place.” 

"I  do  not  want  a  place  in  the 
country.  That  is  final,  Herbert,” 
Agatha  told  him.  Later  in  the 
week  when  the  bridge  club  showed 
they  were  jealous  of  her  house  in 
the  country,  she  changed  her 
mind.  She  consented  to  try  it  out 
for  one  summer.  Herbert  was  ex¬ 
cessively  pleased,  even  agreeing 
with  her  to  sell  the  place  in  the 
fall. 

"Remember  a  lot  can  happen. 
You  might  like  it  and  still  be 
there  in  September  without  a 
thought  in  the  world  of  leaving.” 

"One  summer  will  be  plenty  for 
me,”  Agatha  told  him;  "if  you 
want  to  get  out  of  the  city  again 
we’ll  go  to  Europe  or  some  place 
interesting.” 

Early  in  June  for  the  first  time 
in  twenty  years  Herbert  came  in 
late  for  supper.  Under  his  arm  he 
had  a  large  flat  package. 

"I’ve  been  waiting  for  you. 
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You’ve  ruined  dinner  on  me. 
Everything’s  cold.” 

"Wait,  I’ll  show  you  what  I 
found,  sweet.  It’s  perfect  for  the 
country.” 

"Not  now  with  the  food  getting 
colder.  I  work  hard  enough  to 
give  you  a  good  table.  This  is  how 
you  show  your  appreciation?  I 
made  your  favorite  noodles.” 

The  noodles  were  cold  and  un¬ 
palatable  but  Herbert  ate  them. 
He  had  no  choice.  After  being 
exposed  to  them  for  twenty  years 
he  couldn’t  stand  Agatha’s  noo¬ 
dles.  Try  and  tell  Agatha  that.  He 
slipped  as  many  as  he  dared  to  the 
dog.  Even  dogs  are  discriminating. 
He  was  forced  to  eat  most  of  them 
himself.  After  supper  Agatha 
made  him  wash  the  dishes  for  be¬ 
ing  late.  It  wasn’t  till  after  nine 
that  he  unwrapped  the  package  to 
show  his  treasure.  It  was  a  metal 
rooster  weather  vane. 

"Herbert,  get  that  thing  out  of 
here.  It’s  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
junk.  You  should  have  come  right 
home.  Imagine  ruining  a  good  din¬ 
ner  for  that.  And  then  they  say 
women  will  buy  anything.” 

Herbert  was  a  little  crestfallen. 
He’d  half  expected  her  reaction 
since  Agatha,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  his  paycheck,  never  liked 
anything  he  brought  home. 
Hiding  the  rooster  behind  the  oil 
burner  in  the  cellar,  he  decided 
to  defy  her. 

When  it  was  time  to  leave  for 
the  country  he  slipped  it  into  the 
trunk,  covering  it  with  some  old 
newspapers.  Because  it  was  a  long 
drive  they  left  early.  Agatha  was 


a  little  touchy.  The  day  before, 
her  dog  had  been  sent  to  the  vet 
for  the  summer. 

The  highway  skirted  a  river.  At 
noon  they  ate  on  the  bank.  Two 
boys  were  fishing  from  a  rowboat 
tied  to  a  red  buoy  in  mid  stream. 
Easily  over  the  water  slipped  their 
voices.  On  the  other  side  a  herd  of 
brown  cattle  came  out  of  a  shady 
opening  between  the  trees  to 
drink.  The  scene  would  make  any¬ 
one  drowsy  and  good-humored — 
anyone  but  Herbert.  Agatha  had 
made  liverwurst  sandwiches  for 
the  trip.  Herbert  hated  liverwurst. 

"I  do  think  I’m  enjoying  this,” 
she  told  him.  "It  does  one  good  to 
get  back  to  nature.” 

"Wonderful,”  he  tried  to  smile 
at  her.  "We  should  start  again.  A 
long  way  to  go  yet.” 

It  was  night  when  they  arrived. 
Herbert  turned  from  the  high¬ 
way  off  into  a  dark  lane  with  a 
jolt  that  woke  Agatha.  They 
traveled  a  mile  before  reaching 
the  house.  Trees  hemmed  it  in.  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  they  were 
there  to  prevent  the  house  from 
running  away,  so  dark  and  gloomy 
was  the  setting.  Moonlight  re¬ 
vealed  weathered  shingles  and  a 
high  gabled  front,  the  perfect  lo¬ 
cation  for  a  ghost  story. 

"First  unload  the  car,  Herbert,” 
Agatha  began,  automatically 
taking  charge.  That  night  she  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  self-righteous. 
Herbert  should  have  slept  from 
pure  exhaustion.  He  didn’t, 
though;  he  was  busy  making  final 
plans. 

The  next  morning  Agatha 
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awoke  to  hear  the  sound  of  digging 
below  her  window.  She  popped 
her  head  out  the  window.  "Here’s 
one  for  you,”  Herbert  was  musing 
as  his  shovel  bit  into  the  ground. 

"What  ever  are  you  doing? 
Isn’t  there  enough  to  do  inside? 
I  can’t  do  it  all.  I’m  just  up  to 
my  neck  in  work.” 

"It’s  a  little  surprise  for  you, 

sweet.  Something  I’m  planning 

this  afternoon.  Got  to  get  it  done. 

Very  important.  I  wouldn’t  want 

to  tell  you  now.  That  would  spoil 
• .  >> 
it. 

Agatha  felt  smug  as  she  dressed. 
Living  with  a  person  for  twenty 
years  you  could  easily  outguess 
him.  Especially  if  that  person  were 
Herbert.  When  he  planted  the 
roses  for  her  she’d  have  to  act  sur¬ 
prised  for  his  sake;  but  then  every¬ 
thing  she  did  was  for  Herbert’s 
sake. 

They  worked  all  morning  mak¬ 
ing  the  house  livable.  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Agatha  got  into  her  country 
outfit,  powder  blue  slacks,  a  pink 
farmerette  blouse  she’d  got  at  the 
"Junior  Miss”  sale,  and  a  floppy 
straw  hat.  She  weeded  the  garden 
in  the  back  of  the  house  while 
Herbert  finished  digging  the  sur¬ 
prise.  It  was  a  little  too  large  for 
a  rose  bush.  Agatha  became  sus¬ 
picious;  it  must  be  an  apple  tree. 
The  sun  was  hot.  She  could  feel 
little  stripes  of  sweat  running 
down  her  back.  Her  legs  ached 
from  stooping. 

Finally  Herbert  finished.  "Have 
you  seen  the  brook,  sweet?” 

"I  didn’t  know  we  had  one.” 


"We  certainly  do.  This  place 
has  everything.” 

"I  still  don’t  know  whether  I’ll 

.  >> 
stay. 

"You  will.  Come  on.  The 
brook’s  over  here.”  Agatha  didn’t 
like  his  tone.  Herbert  was  going 
to  be  harder  to  manage.  That  was 
evident. 

"I’m  busy,  Herbert.  You  go 
back  and  look;  then  tell  me  all 
about  it.  I  want  to  finish  this  gar¬ 
den.  If  I  only  had  some  help  once 
in  a  while  I  wouldn’t  be  such  a 
drudge.  Other  men  are  thrilled  to 
help  their  wives.” 

"I’ll  help  afterwards.  Now  come 
on,”  he  said. 

Finally  she  stood  up,  glad  of 
any  excuse  to  quit  work  without 
being  called  lazy.  He  took  her  to 
the  edge  of  the  clearing  out  in 
back  of  the  house,  then  past  a 
clump  of  trees  to  the  brook. 

"It’s  very  nice,  Herbert,  now 
let’s  go  back,”  she  said. 

"No,  no,  not  yet.  Try  the  little 
bridge.  Kind  of  country-like, 
wouldn’t  you  say  so?” 

She  walked  over  to  the  bridge. 
He  followed,  stooping  to  pick  up 
a  brick  he’d  placed  there  earlier. 
There  on  the  bridge  Herbert  killed 
Agatha.  It  was  a  good  old-fash¬ 
ioned  murder  without  any  of  the 
modern  trimmings  like  machine 
guns  or  poison  gas.  He  simply 
tapped  her  on  the  head  authori¬ 
tatively  with  the  brick.  The  rail¬ 
ing  gave  way  as  she  plopped  into 
the  shallow  water.  Her  straw  hat 
floated  on  the  surface;  Agatha 
sank.  Except  for  a  momentary 
splash  like  a  large  stone  would 
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make,  the  brook  swished  on.  Such 
an  inauspicious  exit  for  such  a 
formidable  lady. 

Herbert  waited  because  now  he 
had  all  the  time  in  the  world.  He 
was  free;  it  would  be  good.  He 
had  money,  brains,  and  was  young 
enough  to  enjoy  them.  He  waded 
in  and  pulled  the  body  out.  Then 
he  got  the  wheelbarrow  from  the 
house.  The  barrow  was  yellow; 
Agatha’s  blue  slacks  contrasted 
beautifully  with  it  as  he  trundled 
her  back  to  the  house.  It  reminded 
him  of  one  of  his  favorite  vests. 
The  wheel  squeaked.  Everything 
near  Agatha  complained,  he  de¬ 
cided  to  himself.  He  panicked 
momentarily  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  a  car  approaching  along  his 
road.  This  was  not  a  part  of  his 
careful  plan.  He  left  the  load  in 
the  trees  behind  the  house  and 
boldly  ran  back.  The  car  was  in 
the  front.  He  didn’t  care;  he  felt 
different  now  that  it  was  over. 
Agatha  was  dead;  that  was  the 
difference.  A  police  car  was  parked 
out  front.  The  driver  came  over 
to  him. 

"Hi!  I’m  Ben  Carrow.  Jest 
dropped  by  to  say  hi  and  a  wel¬ 
come.  This  ain’t  official.” 

Herbert  relaxed.  "That’s  nice.” 

"Good  place  you  got  here.” 

"I  think  so,”  said  Herbert  wish¬ 
ing  he’d  go. 

Ben  Carrow  had  no  thought  of 
leaving.  Neighborliness  was  his 
duty. 

"Need  any  help  on  anything, 
jest  yelp.  I’m  on  the  next  farm 
over.  Maybe  you  and  the  Missus—” 


"There  is  no  Mrs.  I’m  not  mar¬ 
ried.” 

"Well  then  you’re  just  the  fella 
to  appreciate  a  good  home-cooked 
meal.  The  Methodist  Ladies  Auxil¬ 
iary  has  a  supper  Coming  up  to¬ 
night.  Lotsa  eats.  I’m  gonna  give 
you  one  of  my  tickets.  Come  on 
down  when  you’re  hungry.” 

"That’s  very  neighborly  of 
you,”  said  Herbert. 

"Not  at  all,”  Ben  said.  "You 
jest  come  and  meet  the  people 
around  here  and  bring  the  Missus.” 

"I’m  not  married,”  said  Her¬ 
bert  rather  sharply. 

"Yeh,  that’s  right,”  said  Ben. 
"You  certainly  got  the  look.  See 
yuh.”  He  climbed  back  into  the 
car.  "You  better  come  early.  They 
got  a  ’lectric  blanket  for  the  door 
prize.  See  you.” 

"I’m  not  very  lucky,”  Herbert 
said  to  the  car’s  exhaust.  "I’m  just 
smart,”  he  thought  to  himself. 

He  went  back  and  carted  the 
body  the  remaining  distance  to  the 
six-by-six  surprise  he  had  pre¬ 
pared.  It  took  him  some  time  to 
cover  it  up.  He  cursed  Agatha  for 
being  so  fat.  When  he  finished  he 
lit  a  cigar  and  sprinkled  the  ashes 
on  the  new  grave.  Then  he  went 
inside  the  house  and  unwrapped 
the  gaudy  weather  vane  to  put  it 
up.  Night  had  fallen  by  the  time 
he  finished.  Groping  his  way  over 
the  roof  he  almost  lost  his  foot¬ 
ing.  He  laughed  softly  to  himself 
because  it  would  have  been  ironic 
for  him  to  break  his  neck  in  a  fall. 
Just  as  if  Agatha  were  reaching 
back  from  the  grave  for  revenge. 
He  knew  if  anyone  could  do  it 
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Agatha  could.  Fortunately  for 
Herbert  that  sort  of  thing  only 
happens  in  the  movies,  so  he 
reached  ground  safely. 

Later  as  he  took  off  his  shirt  he 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  it 
was  flecked  with  blood.  He  was 
frightened  but  he  told  himself 
that  he  wasn’t.  "'Things  shouldn’t 
go  wrong,”  he  thought.  It  upset 
him  so  when  they  did.  He  won¬ 
dered  if  Carrow  had  seen  the 
blood.  The  stains  faded  slightly 
when  he  scrubbed  the  shirt  ener¬ 
getically,  but  still  they  were  vis¬ 
ible  for  anyone  to  see.  Carrow 
must  have  seen  them.  He  emptied 
the  shirt  pocket,  tearing  Carrow’s 
supper  ticket  to  bits  when  he  came 
upon  it.  Out  in  the  middle  of  pry¬ 
ing  country  people  he  wasn’t  safe. 
If  it  were  not  out  already,  one 
false  move  would  reveal  his  secret. 
The  house,  his  house  was  the  only 
safe  place.  If  he  just  stayed  inside 
out  of  sight  no  one  would  find 
out.  They  wouldn’t  see  him.  He’d 
be  safe — Carrow  must  have  seen. 
But  Carrow  couldn’t  have.  He 
was  smart.  There  couldn't  be  a 
slip-up.  Herbert  kept  reassuring 
himself.  He  wished  he  could  be 
sure  once  and  for  all.  After  he 
soaked  the  shirt  in  kerosene  he 
burned  it  in  the  kitchen  stove. 
Again  he  told  himself  that  he  was 
absolutely  safe. 

That  night  he  tried  to  sleep, 
moving  from  bed  to  couch,  final¬ 
ly  settling  down  on  a  porch  chair 
where  he  got  a  little  rest.  He 
dreamed  of  Agatha.  "Herbert, 
you’re  spilling  the  ashes.  I’ll  tell 
Carrow  on  you,”  she  kept  warn¬ 
ing  him.  Herbert  kept  right  on 


spilling  them.  He  wanted  to  stop 
because  he  wanted  to  be  safe,  but 
now  he  couldn’t  stop.  Agatha 
wouldn’t  let  him  be  safe.  Piles  of 
ashes  grew  around  him.  He  waded 
through  ashes,  he  swam  through 
ashes.  Ashes  choked  him  and  once 
he  woke  up  coughing.  "Don’t — 
spill — ashes — I’ll — tell — Carrow, 
Agatha  kept  warning.  Herbert 
knew  she  would. 

Early  the  next  morning,  when 
Carrow  came,  Herbert  was  still  on 
the  porch  chair.  He  wasn’t  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Carrow.  Agatha  had 
warned  him  in  the  dream.  He  sat, 
his  head  slumped  forward,  feeling 
groggy  and  defeated.  Indepen¬ 
dence  had  been  good  but  too 
short-lived. 

"Up  kinda  early,  aint  yuh?” 
Carrow  said  more  to  make  his 
presence  known  than  to  receive 
an  answer. 

Herbert  knew  the  man  was 
mocking  him. 

"You  sure  look  beat,”  Carrow 
tried  again.  "Rough  night?”  This 
angered  Herbert.  The  man  was 
baiting  him,  he  thought. 

"Got  something  I’ll  bet  you 
didn’t  expect,”  Carrow  con¬ 
tinued. 

For  the  first  time  Herbert 
looked  at  his  tormentor.  The  man 
was  smiling  up  at  him.  Herbert 
hated  him.  He  started  to  scream, 
’’You  giggly  hick.  Get  it  over 
with;  I’m  not  going  to  fight  back. 
I  never  have,  maybe  that’s  what 
was  always  wrong.” 

Carrow  stepped  back  at  these 
words,  somewhat  surprised.  Her¬ 
bert  couldn’t  be  stopped.  "Was  it 
the  blood?  Did  she  tell  you?  She 
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did  tell  you,  didn’t  she?”  Herbert 
was  triumphant.  "But  I’m  glad  I 
killed  her  .  .  .  I’m  glad  I  killed 
her  .  .  .  I’m  glad  I  sprinkled  .  . 

Carrow  led  Herbert  to  the  car. 
He  put  Herbert  in  the  front  seat, 
pushing  aside  the  blanket  Her¬ 


bert’s  ticket  had  won.  The  last 
thing  Herbert  saw  as  Carrow 
headed  for  town  was  his  rooster 
glinting  and  twirling  on  the  ridge 
pole.  When  he  saw  it  he  smiled 
with  pleasure. 

Ben  Carrow  kept  the  blanket. 


Joseph  Giere 
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DUNROVIN 

i 


He  stopped  the  car  on  the  side 
of  the  mountain  where  you  could 
look  down  and  see  the  lake  in 
miniature.  The  hundreds  of  tiny 
islands  floated  there  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  sunlight  and  the  midget  cot¬ 
tages  dotted  the  shore  like  locusts 
swarming  around  a  puddle  of 
honey.  He  smiled  and  stretched 
his  arms  happily.  It  was  unbe¬ 
lievably  good  to  be  back. 

As  he  drove  down  to  the  boat¬ 
yard,  the  old  thrill,  began  to  creep 
into  him.  It  hadn’t  changed  a  bit. 
The  same  farm  houses,  the  same 
corn  fields,  bare  now  after  the 
harvest,  the  same  little  dirt  roads 
leading  to  the  lake,  the  millions  of 
blue  flowers  sprinkled  over  the 
roadside.  Six  years.  He  marveled 
that  he  could  have  stayed  away  so 


by  Janet  Snowdon 


long,  but  the  army  and  college  had 
taken  his  thoughts  away  from  the 
old  summer  place  where  he  had 
spent  his  first  eighteen  summers. 
Dad  was  right,  he  thought  sud¬ 
denly.  There’s  nothing  like  a  day 
on  the  lake  to  clear  the  labyrinth 
of  civilization  from  your  mud¬ 
dled  brain. 

For  the  first  time,  Hunt’s  Boat¬ 
yard  looked  beautiful  to  George 
Kendall.  The  old,  iron-grey  build¬ 
ing  was  only  a  backdrop  for  the 
shiny  boats  tied  at  the  piers. 
George  pulled  an  old  sweatshirt 
out  of  the  back  seat  and  slipped 
it  over  his  shirt.  With  a  pounding 
heart,  he  opened  the  door  and 
walked  down  to  Mr.  Hunt’s  of¬ 
fice. 

"The  Dunrovin?”  The  old  man 
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was  incredulous.  "Why  sonny,  she 
ain’t  been  in  the  water  for  five 
years.  You’ll  need  a  good  bit  of 
caulkin’  to  get  her  in  shape.” 

George’s  disappointment  was 
greater  than  he  would  have  im¬ 
agined  an  hour  ago,  but  he 
shrugged  and  asked  Mr.  Hunt  if 
there  were  any  good  boats  around 
that  he  might  rent  for  the  day. 

George  lowered  himself  ginger¬ 
ly  into  the  little  Thompson  and 
adjusted  his  body  in  the  narrow 
seat.  It  was  a  small  boat,  no  more 
than  fourteen  feet,  but  the  motor 
was  good  and  the  compactness  of 
the  controls  reassured  him.  He 
tossed  the  rope  aft  and  pressed  the 
starter,  throwing  the  gear  shift 
ahead.  The  throttle  was  good  and 
clean  and  hard  under  his  finger¬ 
tips  and  he  eased  it  forward,  feel¬ 
ing  the  powerful  surge  of  the  boat 
reaching  for  its  limit. 

"This  is  the  way  to  live,”  he 
thought,  as  the  boat  pulled  into 
the  middle  of  the  lake,  spraying 
foam  on  the  blue  stillness.  He  felt 
himself  gaining  confidence  in  his 
latent  seamanship  and  grinned  at 
the  sparkling  expanse.  The  old 
memories  swarmed  back  and  he 
relaxed  in  the  seat,  reminiscing  of 
the  eight-year-old  George  Kendall 
piloting  the  Dunrovin.  It  had 
been  a  wonderful  world.  Water, 
wind,  and  a  kid’s  dreams,  all  alive 
and  merging  in  the  hot  summer 
days.  The  Dunrovin  had  been  his 
father’s  boat,  a  twenty-foot  Chris 
Craft  that  seemed  to  symbolize 
the  ex-Navy  lieutenant’s  last  hold 
with  the  sea.  He  had  named  the 
trim  racer  the  Dunrovin  after 
his  release  from  the  Navy,  but  he 


wasn’t  fooling  anyone,  George 
thought.  He  loved  the  sea  and  the 
name  was  just  a  cover-up  for  what 
he  really  wanted.  Like  me.  The 
thought  came  to  him,  unbidden, 
and  he  pushed  it  back  stubbornly. 
You  crazy  kid,  what  does  driving 
a  two-bit  motorboat  on  a  lousy 
lake  have  to  do  with  painting? 
Grow  up,  will  you  Kendall?  Your 
old  man  was  an  ex-sailor  who  had 
too  much  background  to  do  what 
he  really  wanted  in  life.  So  he  had 
his  kicks  in  the  Navy  and  returned 
to  society,  who  welcomed  him 
with  open  arms  and  announced. 
"Very  good.  You’ve  had  your  fun; 
now  be  a  good  little  boy  and  go 
to  work  in  your  daddy’s  office 
where  you  belong.”  So  he  did  just 
that,  and  when  the  frustrations 
were  a  little  too  much  to  take, 
why  he  just  up  and  bought  him¬ 
self  a  Chris-Craft  to  flaunt  in  Big 
Brother’s  face  and  say,  "See,  you 
couldn’t  hold  me  down  after  all.” 
But  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  he 
named  her  the  Dunrovin  and 
pleased  the  whole  Brahmin  clan. 
Very,  very  clever.  George  felt  the 
whole  problem  pushing  against  his 
mind  and  he  tightened  his  hold 
on  the  throttle,  the  bitterness 
standing  out  on  his  thin  fingers. 

All  right  mister,  he  thought,  let 
her  come.  Your  Dad  was  once 
faced  with  your  problem  and  he 
squared  it  away  admirably.  What’s 
your  act?  But  Dad  wanted  to  be 
a  sailor.  What  should  I  do?  Spend 
a  couple  of  years  on  the  Left  Bank 
and  come  back  and  buy  myself  an 
easel  named  the  Dundrawin?  He 
grinned.  Dad  would  get  a  kick  out 
of  that.  And  what’s  wrong  with 
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an  office?  Nine  to  five  for  a  while, 
then  twelve  to  four,  with  the 
mornings  for  golf  and  the  evening 
for  cocktail  parties.  Lovely  ar¬ 
rangement.  And  four  hard  years 
of  economic  courses  are  an  im¬ 
mense  help  in  such  a  grueling  ex¬ 
istence.  Your  dad  did  it.  The  lit¬ 
tle  voice  is  very  persistent  today, 
George  old  man.  Whoever  heard 
of  an  artist  who  majored  in  eco¬ 
nomics  and  was  named  George 
Stanley  Kendall  the  Third? 

The  morning  grew  October 
bronze  and  the  lake  began  to  look 
bottomless  with  the  slanting  sun¬ 
light  creeping  through  its  depths. 
What  a  day!  George  was  amazed 
that  he  hadn’t  grown  bored,  but 
the  narrow  canals,  the  jungle-like 
twisting  paths  between  islands 
fascinated  him  just  as  much  as 
they  had  in  childhood,  when  he 
was  Robinson  Crusoe,  Marco  Polo, 
and  Cortez  discovering  unknown, 
untold  lands  of  intrigue  and  beau¬ 
ty.  Silent  on  a  peak  in  Darien,  he 
thought.  He  felt  ridiculously  sen¬ 
timental  as  he  steered  the  boat 
through  one  of  the  canals,  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  order  to  read  the  mark¬ 
ers.  The  low  hanging  trees,  the 
grassy  banks,  and  the  filtered  sun¬ 
light  did  look  exotic  and  un-New 
Hampshire,  and  the  landscapes 
filled  his  mind  until  he  yearned 
for  a  paintbrush.  What  a  picture 
this  would  make,  he  mused,  and 
he  knew  that  this  idea  had  been  in 
his  mind  for  many  years.  The 
eight-year-old  boy  had  thought  so 
too,  and  had  tried  to  express  it 
fumblingly  on  the  back  of  the 
dashboard  map.  Why  didn’t  I  stay 
with  it?  Why  did  I  let  them  push 


me  into  this  world  of  business  and 
economics  and  unnaturalness? 
Why  didn’t  I  rebel? 

He  was  back  in  open  water,  but 
the  picture  of  the  island  passage 
persisted.  My  first  place  of  inspir¬ 
ation,  he  whispered  in  awe.  He  had 
never  remembered  the  first  time 
the  creative  need  had  crept  into 
his  mind,  until  today,  and  now  he 
wanted  to  push  it  away.  He  de¬ 
cided  to  circle  the  Witches  for  a 
chuckle.  He  hadn’t  done  that  for 
a  long  time.  The  Witches  were  a 
large  group  of  lethal,  sharp-look¬ 
ing  rocks  that  had  ruined  many 
boats  and  were  a  legend  on  the 
lake.  Their  pointed  heads  resem¬ 
bled  Halloween  necromancy  in 
more  than  one  way,  for  under¬ 
neath  them  stretched  unknown 
tons  of  dangerous  rock,  just  be¬ 
low  the  surface  in  countless  places, 
seeming  innocent  under  the  placid 
blue,  yet  able  to  rip  the  bottom 
from  any  boat.  George  remem¬ 
bered  the  many  times  he  had 
weaved  through  them,  feeling  a 
delicious  sense  of  unknown  horror 
as  he  glimpsed  the  huge  plateaus 
and  jutting  rock  just  below  his 
boat.  Sometimes  he  had  reached 
his  hand  out  to  try  to  touch  them, 
yet  pulled  it  back  quickly,  as 
though  they  might  suddenly  come 
alive  and  suck  him  down  with 
them  into  utter  blackness,  turn¬ 
ing  him  into  rock. 

It  had  been  a  real  fear,  yet 
eight-year-old  imagination  had 
forced  him  back  again  and  again, 
and  more  than  once  he  had  gotten 
away  "just  in  time”,  visualizing  a 
groping  slimy  hand  creeping 
around  the  bottom  of  his  boat. 
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George  saw  the  red  and  white 
warning  lights  flashing  ahead  of 
him,  almost  invisible  in  the  noon 
sun.  He  slowed  the  boat  and  cau¬ 
tiously  proceeded  between  the 
markers,  peering  down  into  the 
water.  Then  he  saw  them  looming 
beneath  him.  He  was  surrounded 
by  the  blackness  quickly,  as 
though  the  sun  were  no  longer 
able  to  flash  its  way  into  the 
liquid  morning  of  the  lake.  George 
felt  a  revulsion  in  his  mouth.  The 
fear  was  still  with  him,  yet  it  was 
no  longer  enjoyable.  He  didn’t 
care  to  explore  these  mysterious 
cavernous  things  any  farther.  He 
thought  he  felt  a  scrape  on  the 
engine  and  a  terrified  chill  settled 
in  his  spine.  He  knew  that  he  was 
frightened  and  the  feeling  was  in¬ 
credible.  All  he  could  think  of  was 
getting  out  of  this  maze  and  back 
into  open  water,  and  he  threw  the 
shift  lever  into  reverse.  What  if  I 
should  smash  into  a  rock?  I  must 
have  been  out  of  mind  to  do  a 
childish  thing  like  this.  Slowly  he 
inched  his  way  backwards,  until 
the  rocks  were  lost  in  the  swirling 
water;  he  was  outside  the  lights. 

He  sat  a  moment,  feeling  fool¬ 
ish  and  ashamed.  Determined,  he 
started  the  boat  and  circled  the 
rocks  widely.  At  the  far  end,  he 
slowed  again,  and  once  more  peer¬ 
ed  over  the  side.  It  was  still  there; 
a  mother’s  example  to  all  young 
boaters,  an  old  lake  boat  that  was 
rumored  to  have  hit  the  rocks  at 
full  speed  and  sunk  immediately, 
drowning  fifty  people.  George  had 
always  suspected  that  it  had  been 
sunk  on  purpose,  as  many  worn- 
out  boats  were,  but  this  material 


example  of  the  danger  of  the 
rocks  fed  his  fear  and  made  it  real¬ 
ly  tangible.  As  he  stared  at  the 
rotten  wood,  he  felt  a  sudden  pang 
of  despondency,  and  he  turned  the 
boat  toward  open  water. 

He  spent  the  afternoon  riding 
around  the  lake,  stopping  some¬ 
times  to  watch  a  lonely  bird  or  a 
beautiful  island,  and  speeding  up 
occasionally  to  relive  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  water-whipped  wind  in 
his  face,  making  him  breathless. 
Sometimes  he  relived  those  mo¬ 
ments  of  long  ago,  but  more  often 
they  seemed  like  things  that  had 
happened  to  someone  else,  some 
incredible  child  of  nature  whose 
emotions  were  profound  in  a  way 
that  George’s  could  never  be.  And 
about  five  o’clock  George  knew 
that  he  must  go.  He  was  stiff  and 
wet  and  hungry  and  yearned  to 
get  back  to  his  car.  Somehow, 
things  weren’t  the  same  after  his 
experience  in  the  Witches.  How 
could  he  have  taunted  fate  so 
often  and  never  been  hurt?  What 
a  stupid,  crazy  kid  he  had  been! 
But  it  was  fun,  he  supposed,  if 
one  could  remember  that  far  back 
and  appreciate  the  insanities  of 
childhood. 

George  cut  his  motor  and  drift¬ 
ed  up  against  the  pier,  grabbing 
the  edge  as  the  boat  came  close. 
Aching,  he  climbed  out  and  tied 
the  rope  to  a  post. 

He  felt  a  sudden  emptiness  as 
he  saw  Mr.  Hunt  working  on  the 
Dunrovin.  It  was  as  if  the  day 
were  a  fantasy,  and  the  boat  was 
a  part  of  this  unreality.  George 
knew  he  was  seeing  the  boat  for 
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the  last  time.  He  tapped  Mr.  Hunt 
on  the  shoulder  tiredly. 

"Oh,  hi  there  sonny,  jest  check¬ 
in’  the  old  scow  over  to  see  if 
there’s  any  life  in  her.”  Mr.  Hunt 
smiled  at  George,  and  the  young 
man  noticed  that,  while  he  was 
nearly  sixty,  Hunt  seemed  as  en¬ 
thusiastic  as  he  himself  had  been 
this  morning. 

We  should  change  places,  he 
thought,  but  then,  this  old  guy 
probably  never  saw  a  problem  in 
his  life.  What  the  hell,  he’d  never 
see  thirty  thousand  a  year  either. 

"Forget  it,  Mr.  Hunt,”  said 
George  slowly.  "I  doubt  if  I’ll  be 
using  her  anyway.  How  much  do 
you  think  she’s  worth?” 
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IN  SEARCH  OF  MAGIC 


FEDERICO  GARCIA  LORCA  is  a  poet.  He  was  also  a  Spaniard, 
the  net  result  of  which  is  that  practically  everything  written 
about  Lorca’s  work  is  concerned  with  the  poems  as  they  appear  in 
the  original  Spanish,  the  English  translations  being  perfunctorily  dis¬ 
missed  as  falling  short  of  the  attainments  of  the  Spanish  verse.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  look  at  both  the  Spanish  and  English  we  shall  see  that  in  the 
incredibly  difficult  business  of  translation  Lorca’s  poetry  fares  quite 
well.  Most  of  the  translations,  besides  remaining  faithful  to  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  text,  are  fine  poems  in  themselves.  To  be  sure, 
some  of  the  nuances  and  subtleties  of  the  original  are  bound  to  be  lost; 
and  allusions  and  inferences  which  are  quite  familiar  to  a  Spanish 
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by  Francis  A.  Neelon 


IANS  AND  PRINCESSES 


audience  evade  an  English.  For  the  two  languages  are  exceeding  differ¬ 
ent,  and  we  cannot  look  to  find  in  the  one  what  we  would  expect  in 
the  other:  the  two  tongues  have  their  own  ways  of  approaching  the 
same  end,  and,  if  the  two  roads  are  different,  both  are  interesting;  and 
one,  at  least,  is  certainly  well  worth  traversing.  We  shall  take  the  low 
road,  as  it  were,  of  the  English  translations  and  though  we  lose  some 
of  the  euphony  of  the  Spanish  and  some  of  the  references  to  Lorca’s 
native  literary  idiom  along  the  way,  we  may  glimpse  a  sight  of  some¬ 
thing  more  important  in  the  poetry,  something  which  transcends 
language  barriers  and  which  gives  Lorca  more  than  a  tinge  of  im¬ 
mortality. 
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LORCA  was  born  in  the  tiny  Granadine  village  of  Fuentevaqueros 
on  June  5,  1899.  His  parents  belonged  to  a  well-to-do  Andalusian 
family,  his  mother,  Dona  Vincenta  Lorca,  being  a  sensitive  and 
intelligent  schoolteacher.  It  was  she  who  encouraged  and  nurtured  the 
poetic  and  musical  sensibilities  of  the  young  Federico;  and  it  was  in 
the  Garcia  Lorca  household  that  Federico  early  presented  his  first  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  rhetorical  drama.  He  would  produce  original  puppet  shows 
in  theaters  of  his  own  design  and  construction;  and  displayed  youth¬ 
ful  piety  and  considerable  histrionic  ability  as  priest  in  his  home¬ 
made  "masses.”  In  fact  his  sermons  were  delivered  with  such  gusto  and 
ardor  that  one  of  the  servants  (and  thus  a  particular  favorite  of  Lor¬ 
ca’s)  would  weep  spontaneously  and  fervently  at  the  orations. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  Lorca  left  to  study  the  law  at  the  University 
of  Granada.  It  was  here  that  Lorca  came  under  the  influence  of  Fer¬ 
nando  de  los  Rios  whose  encouragement  and  advice  led  to  Lorca’s  de¬ 
cision,  in  1919,  to  quit  Granada  and  take  up  student’s  quarters  at  the 
famed  Residencia  de  Estudiantes  in  Madrid.  The  best  teachers  of  Spain 
had  already  begun  to  gravitate  to  Madrid  under  the  influence  of 
Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  there  was 
not  one  of  his  Spanish  contemporaries  who  had  not  come  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  teachings. 

It  was  at  Madrid  that  Lorca  became  intensely  interested  in  his  na¬ 
tional  literary  heritage,  studying  with  fervor  the  writings  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  —  Lope  de  Vega,  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Luis  de  Gongora  and 
the  other  writers  of  the  Spanish  Golden  Age  (1500-1700).  Lorca  soon 
became  a  prominent  member  of  the  avant-garde  Madrid  literary  set, 
and  his  poems,  many  of  which  were  composed  verbally  and  delivered 
spontaneously,  were  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  for  want  of  publica¬ 
tion.  It  was  in  Madrid  likewise  that  Lorca’s  musical  talents  (he  played 
the  Spanish  guitar  and  the  piano  with  such  skill  that  the  great  Manuel 
de  Falla  took  him  under  his  wing  and  at  one  time  considered  Lorca 
his  most  promising  pupil)  and  his  love  of  the  gypsy  cante  jondo  (liter¬ 
ally,  "deep  song”)  began  to  exert  their  lyric  effect  on  his  poetry.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  nine-year  stay  at  the  Residencia  he  began  painting,  which  en¬ 
deavor  led  him  into  contact  and  close  friendship  with  Salvador  Dali! 
But  his  paintings  were  received  without  much  acclaim,  and  the  visual 
arts  have  never  been  considered  one  of  Lorca’s  fortes  despite  a  one- 
man  show  of  his  paintings  in  Barcelona  in  1927.  It  was,  however,  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  of  the  Residencia  that  Lorca  laid  the  foundations  for 
the  development  of  his  deeply  personal  poetic  idiom  that  subsequently 
raised  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  modern  Spanish  poetry. 
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IF  WE  are  to  attack  that  body  of  Lorquian  poetry  which  we  find 
in  English  translation  it  will  be  necessary,  then,  to  consider  the 
aspect  of  Lorca’s  which  is  the  most  immediately  striking  and  which 
is  the  most  perplexing  to  the  uninitiate  reader — Lorca’s  imagery. 

The  image  is  a  compressed  objective  index  into  the  subjective;  it 
tells  us  something  we  did  not  know  before;  it  focuses  our  attention 
upon  some  point,  some  aspect  of  reality  which  had  previously  escaped 
our  notice.  The  image  may  give  us  a  genuinely  new  insight  into  the 
comings-in  and  goings-out  of  the  real  world,  or  it  may  present  us  with 
a  new  way  of  looking  at  familiar  things;  but  one  point  is  of  paramount 
importance  and  must  be  kept  in  mind  whenever  we  are  discussing 
poetry:  the  valid  image  deals  always  with  reality.  At  times  the  poetic 
imagery  of  the  so-called  "moderns”  (an  extremely  inept  terminology, 
since  many  contemporary  poets  write  in  only  the  most  lucid  and  sim¬ 
ple  of  styles,  while  many  of  their  historical  predecessors  did  not)  may 
seem  to  be  so  oblique  or  so  surrealistic  that  there  can  be  only  the  most 
tenuous  contact  with  reality.  But  if  an  image  has  no  relation  with  the 
real  world  it  is  not  an  image  in  the  veridical  sense,  only  a  private 
"sign”,  and  the  poet  has  defeated  poetry’s  own  purpose.  That  is  not 
to  say  that  such  "poetry”  and  such  "poets”  do  not  exist,  but  that  they 
are  not  poets  and  that  Lorca  is  not  one  of  them. 

"I  in  my  intricate  image,  stride  on  two  levels,”  says  Dylan  Thomas, 
and  so  do  all  poets  in  the  symbolism  contrived  from  their  poetic  im¬ 
ages.  For  just  as  images  are  the  stuff  out  of  which  poetry  is  made,  so 
are  they  the  building-blocks  of  symbols.  And  symbols  (in  this  case, 
verbal  symbols)  may  be  divided  into  two  broad  categories:  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  the  personal,  and  these  two  categories  may  be  distinguished 
in  all  art  forms.  If  an  artist  emphasizes  the  traditional  we  can  under¬ 
stand  his  works  with  relative  ease,  for  he  has  used  that  which  is  com¬ 
mon  and  familiar,  frequently  from  the  treasure  trove  of  racial  mem¬ 
ory.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  artist’s  work  preponderates  in  a  highly 
personal  symbolism  we  tend  to  regard  his  work  as  hermetic  and  ab¬ 
stract,  perhaps  defying  "understanding.” 

But  the  two  are  never  completely  divorced,  for  it  will  be  found 
that  the  artist  can  never  escape  himself;  that  he  is  inevitably  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  the  past,  of  Tradition;  as  there  can  be  no  art  without  Tradition 
as  T.  S.  Eliot  says,  much  of  the  appreciation  of  the  individual  artist 
lies  in  "the  appreciation  of  his  relation  to  the  dead  poets  and  artists.” 
To  judge  we  must  compare  and  we  can  compare  artist  with  artist  be¬ 
cause,  despite  differing  personal  idioms,  they  have  a  common  meeting 
ground  in  tradition.  For  traditional  symbols  are  the  concrete  images 
of  the  race  experience,  those  contained  in  the  body  of  world  literature 
and  available  to  all  people.  They  are,  in  this  sense,  universal  in  mean- 
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in g  and  significance.  Now,  some  symbols  are  traditional  within  the 
folk  culture  of  a  particular  race  or  country;  others  are  the  common 
property  of  the  entire  human  race,  for  example,  the  sea,  the  wind,  or 
the  sun.  But  even  those  symbols  fundamental  to  each  particular  na¬ 
tion’s  oral  traditions — those  we  might  expect  to  be  somewhat  esoteric 
— seem  to  transcend  ethnic  barriers,  for  as  Jung  points  out,  his  theory 
of  the  "collective  preconscious”  gains  weight  from  the  universality  and 
striking  similarity  of  the  common  mythic  symbols  of  all  tribes. 

There  is,  however,  a  rather  more  constricted  notion  of  tradition 
which  has  come  to  mean  that  which  has  already  been  done,  those  ideas 
which  have  been  used  in  the  past  and  have  gained  respectability  from 
their  durability,  if  not  always  from  their  own  indubitable,  intrinsic 
merit.  We  are  not  interested  in  "tradition”  in  this  sense.  Rather,  the 
traditional  symbols  in  which  we  are  interested  are  the  sum  total  of  all 
the  thoughts,  feelings  and  emotions  of  mankind  (albeit  experienced 
by  individual  men  acting  individually)  and  preserved  in  such  a  manner 
that  Everyman  can  take  them  up  and  say:  "These  are  my  own.” 


LORCA  is  natural,  not  cerebral,  that  is,  his  works  are  sensuous, 
emotional — not  primarily  intellectual.  His  poems  are  born  of  a 
deeply  personal,  if  perhaps  only  semi-conscious,  experience  as  he 
himself  admits:  "The  poet  who  embarks  on  the  creation  of  a  poem  .  .  . 
begins  with  the  aimless  sensation  of  a  hunter  about  to  embark  on  a 
night  hunt  through  the  remotest  of  forests.”  Yet  interwoven  with  the 
personal  elements  are  the  traditional,  the  great  pity  being  (as  far  as 
the  average  reader  of  the  translations  is  concerned,  at  least)  that  the 
traditions  are,  for  the  most  part,  wholly  unfamiliar;  where  they  are 
not  peculiarly  Spanish  they  are  nevertheless  not  in  the  mainstream  of 
European  literary  and  philosophical  thought.  The  Iberian  peninsula, 
separated  from  greater  Europe  as  it  is  by  the  Pyrenees,  has  continued 
to  go  its  own  way,  paying  little  heed  to  the  artistic  trends  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  As  a  result  Spain  has  produced  some  won¬ 
derfully  original  artists — Picasso,  Dali,  Cervantes,  de  Falla — and  mys¬ 
tics — Theresa  of  Avila,  John  of  the  Cross.  But  the  religio-cultural  at¬ 
mosphere  that  produced  these  giants  (all  of  whom  were  familiar  to 
Lorca)  is  almost  entirely  alien  to  non-Spaniards.  To  one  unacquainted 
with  the  Spanish  mentality,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  those  aspects  of 
Lorquian  poetry  traditional  or  racial  in  origin.  We  may,  nevertheless, 
indicate  some  of  the  factors  which  exerted  their  influence. 


Many  of  his  verbal  practices  were  derived  from  the  body  of  medieval 
Arabic- Andalusian  folk  poetry  and  ballads;  others  from  the  writings 
of  Spain’s  Golden  Age  authors,  especially  the  "conceptist”  poet,  Luis 
de  Gongora;  some  of  his  lilt  stems  from  the  gypsy  are  of  cante  jondo; 
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and  his  complexity  from  Arabic  poets  (who,  in  their  turn,  were  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  neo-Platonism  of  the  Greeks) .  The  Moorish  occupation 
has  left  an  indelible  stamp  on  Spain;  and  the  Arabic  poets  have  duly 
influenced  Lorca  who  freely  adapted  their  casida  and  gacela  (short, 
rhymed,  fixed  verse  forms)  to  his  own  system.  As  Edwin  Honig  re¬ 
minds  us,  the  tendency  among  the  Arab  poets  was  to  "petr^y  the 
image,  to  treat  the  metaphor  according  to  definite  analogies  based  on 
hierarchies  found  in  nature:  man  compared  with  animals,  animals  with 
flowers,  and  flowers  with  precious  stones.”  Lorca  follows  the  pattern: 

from  SOMNAMBULE  BALLAD 

Green,  how  much  I  want  you,  green. 

Great  stars  of  white  frost 
come  with  the  fish  of  darkness 
that  opens  the  road  of  dawn. 

The  fig  tree  rubs  the  wind 
with  the  sandpaper  of  its  branches, 
and  the  mountain,  a  filching  cat, 
bristles  its  bitter  aloes. 

But  who  will  come?  And  from  where? 

She  lingers  on  her  balcony, 
green  flesh,  hair  of  green, 
dreaming  of  the  bitter  sea. 

(Trans,  by  STEPHEN  SPENDER  and  J.  L.  GILI) 

The  Arabs  also  liked  to  work  microscopically;  that  is  they  would  take 
some  small  event,  some  insignificant  happening  and  discover  in  the 
microcosm  the  wonder  of  the  universe.  To  do  this  they  attempted  to 
represent  an  ever-flowing,  mutable  world  in  a  frozen,  crystalline,  im¬ 
mutable  image — a  form  ever  present  in  Lorca’s  poetry: 

NIGHT 

Candle,  lamp, 
lantern  and  firefly. 

Constellations 
of  arrows. 

Small  windows  of  gold 
are  quivering, 
and  superimposed  crosses 
trembling  in  the  dawn. 

Candle,  lamp, 
lantern  and  firefly. 
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In  seeking  the  traditional  in  Lorca’s  poetry  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  a  "popular”  poet  in  the  most  elemental  sense  of  that  word.  His 
themes  rose  from  the  deepest  experiences  of  his  people,  especially  the 
gypsies,  and  his  art  frequently  employs  the  Andalusian  folk-image.  We 
must  remember  that  in  Spain  even  childrens’  tales  are  couched  in  a 
metaphorical  style  closely  resembling  the  Lorquian  technique.  Thus  a 
confection  is  a  "nun’s  sigh”;  a  fountain  rises  up,  a  "bull  of  water”; 
and  a  cupola  is  a  "half-orange.”  There  is  nothing  in  our  traditions  of 
Grimm  and  Andersen  or  in  our  abortive  attempts  of  nursery  "rhymes” 
which  can  give  an  inkling  of  the  intense  poetic  imagery  to  which  even 
the  most  illiterate  of  Spaniards  is  exposed.  And  when  Lorca  says  the 
"keel  of  the  moon  breaks  purple  clouds”  or  calls  "the  frogs,  muezzins 
of  shadow”  he  speaks  the  language  of  the  people.  So  if  Lorca  seems 
abstruse  to  foreign  readers  it  is  in  a  good  measure  owing  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  observing  a  tradition  of  the  most  fundamental  nature.  The 
poet’s  brother,  Francisco,  is  "convinced  that  he  addressed  himself  to 
simple  persons,  or  to  what  there  can  be  of  simplicity  in  persons  who 
are  not  simple.” 


AND  now  we  are  arrived  at  the  crux  of  our  problem.  The  com¬ 
plexity  and  variety  of  Lorca’s  simple  images  impress  us  at  first 
as  alien  and  incomprehensible  and,  to  be  sure,  some  are  just  that. 
But  diligence  and  patience  can  penetrate  beyond  the  facade  of  ob¬ 
scurity,  the  rewards  of  knowing  the  work  of  one  of  the  world’s  great¬ 
est  modern  lyricists  being  well  worth  the  effort.  For  the  great  bulk  of 
Lorca’s  poetry  defies  dissection,  in  the  pejorative  sense.  One  must 
come  to  see  that: 


My  heart  of  silk 
is  filled  with  lights, 
with  lost  bells, 
with  lilies  and  bees. 

(Trans,  by  STEPHEN  SPENDER  and  J.  L.  GUI) 

means  just  that.  We  may  squeeze  each  metaphor  and  scan  each  line, 
but  the  key  to  all  of  Lorca  lies  not  in  the  squeezing  or  in  the  scansion, 
but  in  a  realization  that  in  the  Lorquian  paradigm  the  metaphor  reigns 
unchallenged  as  the  method  of  communion  between  poet  and  reader. 
The  metaphor  out  of  its  context  is  like  the  fish  out  of  water;  out  of 
its  element  it  cannot  function  and  meaning  is  lost.  The  reader  must 
attempt  rapport  with  the  poet,  he  must  become  familiar  enough  with 
the  poem  to  say:  rrMy  heart  of  silk  is  filled  with  lights.”  The  meaning 
of  the  metaphor  and,  ultimately,  the  poem  become  part  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  experience  of  the  reader.  The  difficulties  presented  in  the  be- 
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ginning  by  the  strangeness  of  Lorca’s  metaphors  will  resolve  themselves 
upon  better  acquaintance  with  Lorca  and  these  very  difficulties  will 
come  to  be  one  of  the  stellar  qualities  of  the  poetry. 

"The  poetic  image,”  says  Lorca,  "is  always  a  transference  of  mean¬ 
ing.”  In  Lorca’s  poems  this  transference  tends  to  be  radical,  that  is, 
the  poet  does  not  describe  the  real  world  photographically;  "instead 
he  carries  the  object,  the  action,  or  the  thing  into  the  darkroom  of  his 
brain,  from  which  it  issues  transformed.”  We  must  come  to  expect 
this  transformation  and  look  closely  if  we  are  to  see  what  is  being 
transformed  and  how.  Once  we  have  done  that  we  have  begun  to  un¬ 
derstand.  Lorca’s  comments  on  the  poetry  of  Gongora  could  be  as  aptly 
applied  to  his  own  work:  "Nothing  could  be  more  ill-advised  than  to 
read  his  madrigal  to  a  rose  with  an  actual  rose  in  one’s  hand.  Either 
the  rose  or  the  madrigal  should  be  more  than  enough.”  In  Lorca’s 
poetry  we  must  expect  this  divergence  from  the  stereotype: 

THE  LITTLE  MUTE  BOY 

The  little  boy  was  looking  for  his  voice. 

(The  king  of  the  crickets  had  it.) 

In  a  drop  of  water 

the  little  boy  was  looking  for  his  voice. 

I  do  not  want  it  for  speaking  with; 

I  will  make  a  ring  of  it 

so  that  he  may  wear  my  silence 

on  his  little  finger. 

In  a  drop  of  water 

the  little  boy  was  looking  for  his  voice. 

(The  captive  voice,  far  away, 

put  on  a  cricket’s  clothes.) 

(Trans,  by  W.  S.  MERWIN) 

It  is  important  to  note  also  that  Lorca  reveled  in  his  "five  and  coun¬ 
try”  senses: 

For  the  poet  makes  himself  the  mentor  of  his  five  bodily 
senses  —  the  bodily  senses  in  the  following  order:  sight, 
touch,  hearing,  smell  and  taste.  To  command  ideal  im¬ 
ages  he  must  open  the  doors  of  communication  between 
the  senses;  and  frequently  he  must  superimpose  his  sen¬ 
sations  at  the  expense  of  disguising  his  very  nature. 

(Trans,  by  BEN  BELITT) 
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If  we  realize  that  this  was  part  of  Lorca’s  credo  we  can  begin  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  marvelous  nuances  of  some  of  his  images  which  had  hither¬ 
to  been  lost: 

THE  SPINSTER  AT  MASS 

Under  the  Moses  of  the  incense 
you  drowse. 

Bull  eyes  are  watching  you, 
your  rosary  raining. 

In  that  dress  of  dark  silk 
you  do  not  move,  Virginia. 

Give  the  black  melons  of  your  breasts 
to  the  rumor  of  the  Mass. 

Now  the  alchemy  of  the  images  is  apparent:  one  can  almost  smell  the 
vague,  stale  incense  of  some  sleepy  Spanish  chapel.  A  spinster  then, 
her  beads  "raining”  softly;  the  very  atmosphere  is  of  our  patriarch 
Abraham  and  the  high  priest  Melchisedech.  We  can  see  her,  her  fem¬ 
ininity  remote  in  the  dress  of  black  silk.  In  the  distance  we  can  hear 
the  soft  dull  murmur  of  the  priest. 

We  also  note  that  the  metaphor  is  the  bridge  which  links  the  dis¬ 
parate  worlds  of  Lorca’s  poetic  images.  Through  the  metaphor  Lorca 
can  compare  the  mineral  with  the  vegetable,  the  human  with  the 
forces  of  nature.  (Thus  the  wind  is  a  "suitor  of  towers”  and  the  "light 
shrugged  its  shoulders  like  a  girl.”  His  "quick”  metaphor  is  a  strange 
new  look  at  our  world,  assaulting  our  obtuseness  and,  in  the  end, 
vivifying  us: 

Because  the  roses  search  in  the  forehead 
for  a  hard  landscape  of  bone 
and  the  hands  of  man  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  imitate  the  roots  below  the  earth. 

.  As  I  lose  myself  in  the  heart  of  certain  children, 

I  have  lost  myself  in  the  sea  many  times. 

Ignorant  of  the  water  I  go  seeking 
a  death  full  of  light  to  consume  me. 

(Trans,  by  STEPHEN  SPENDER  and  J.  L.  GILI) 

And  magnificent  is  the  scope  of  Lorca’s  metaphor  with  its  very 
limited  range  of  subjects,  creating  so  many  poems  from  variations  on 
that  range.  Practically  all  the  themes  (the  false  lover,  the  persecution 
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of  the  gypsies  by  the  Civil  Guard,  the  madness  of  the  "sane”  world,  the 
inescapability  of  one’s  destiny)  that  are  developed  in  the  abundance 
of  his  later  works  are  found  in  the  slim  mustard-seed  of  his  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  verse.  And  here  lies  the  clue  to  the  best  method  of  learning  to 
enjoy  Lorca  (or  any  poet  for  that  matter) — read  all  his  poetry  and 
then  reread  it.  For  by  seeing  an  image  or  a  symbol  in  context  we  gain 
some  idea  of  its  Lorquian  meaning  and  by  seeing  the  same  image  in  yet 
another  context  we  gain  new  insight  into  its  niceties  and  ramifications. 
In  Lorca’s  poetry  universality  is  attained  by  representing  concrete 
situations  which  must  be  realized  abstractly,  then  reapplied  to  the  con¬ 
crete,  personal  experience  of  the  reader  before  full  appreciation  is 
achieved.  The  reader  must  come  to  say  with  Lorca  as  in  the  "Lament 
for  Ignacio  Sanchez  Mejias”: 

But  now  he  sleeps  without  end. 

Now  the  moss  and  the  grass 
open  with  sure  fingers 
the  flower  of  his  skull. 

And  now  his  blood  comes  out  singing; 

singing  along  marshes  and  meadows, 

sliding  on  frozen  horns, 

faltering  soulless  in  the  mist, 

like  a  long,  dark,  sad  tongue, 

to  form  a  pool  of  agony 

close  to  the  starry  Guadalquivir. 

Oh,  white  wall  of  Spain! 

Oh,  black  bull  of  sorrow! 

Oh,  hard  blood  of  Ignacio! 

Oh,  nightingale  of  his  veins! 

No. 

I  will  not  see  it! 

No  chalice  can  contain  it, 
no  swallows  can  drink  it, 
no  frost  of  light  can  cool  it, 
nor  song  nor  deluge  of  white  lilies, 
no  glass  can  cover  it  with  silver. 

No. 

I  will  not  see  it! 

(Trans,  by  STEPHEN  SPENDER  and  J.  L.  GIU) 
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GEORGE  ADAMS 


The  wind  blew  up  hard  from 
the  southwest.  It  came  in  off  the 
sea  and  drove  steadily  against  the 
beach.  A  few  candy  wrappers  and 
other  bits  of  paper  scuttled  over 
the  sand,  were  stopped  briefly 
against  sun-browned  bodies,  and 
then  blew  off  again,  set  free  by 
the  langorous  shift  of  an  arm  or 
leg. 
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There  is  something  vaguely  un¬ 
comfortable  about  this  wind; 
most  never  notice,  but  the  cease¬ 
less,  subtle  pressure  against  the 
skin  and  eardrums  of  some  indi¬ 
viduals  produces  a  strange,  testy 
irritability. 

One  hundred  feet  over  the 
beach,  outlined  against  the  blue 
August  sky  with  its  few  scrubby, 
rag-end  streamers  of  cloud,  the 
usual  gulls  drifted  aimlessly,  cir¬ 
cling  and  watching. 

Up  above  the  high-water  mark, 
where  the  limits  of  the  beach  were 
unmistakably  defined  by  a  white 
guard-rail,  some  slack-jawed,  long¬ 
haired  youths,  hands  jammed  into 
Levi  pockets,  stood  about,  bob¬ 
bing  and  shuffling  to  a  faint, 
wind-carried  sound  of  portable 
radios.  Occasionally,  they  would 
shout  inane  remarks  to  one  an¬ 
other,  which  were  invariably  an¬ 
swered  and  re-answered  by  a 
raucous  jibe. 

It  was  an  easy  beach,  according 
to  the  lifeguard,  who  usually  sat 
high  up  in  a  long-legged  tower, 
and  stared  vacantly  at  nothing  in 
particular.  There  is  never  any  ex¬ 
citement,  and  the  area  is  so  small 
that  no  one  goes  unnoticed. 

The  lifeguard  did  not  deviate 
from  the  pattern.  His  personality 
was  dulled  by  the  incessant  bore¬ 
dom  of  the  job,  and  the  brassy  sun 
had  given  him  a  scabby,  red- 
flaked  nose  and  a  white  band 
around  the  eyes  from  the  shade  of 
his  dark  glasses.  His  body,  which 
bore  the  unmistakable  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  college  football  play¬ 
er,  was  covered  with  tiny,  sun- 
bleached  hairs. 


Now  he  scratched,  and  as  an 
afterthought,  looked  around  to  see 
if  anyone  new  had  arrived.  A 
young  man  was  walking  from  the 
road.  When  he  had  stepped  over 
the  guard-rail  he  drifted  to  a  pic¬ 
nic  table  at  the  back  of  the  beach. 
After  sitting  on  the  table  for  some 
time,  he  got  up  and  walked  casual¬ 
ly  over  to  one  side  of  the  beach 
near  a  group  of  girls. 

With  a  feigned  air  of  uncon¬ 
cern,  the  young  man  began  to 
strip  down  to  his  bathing  suit. 
Constant  weight-lif  ting  had 
worked  his  body  into  a  striking 
mass  of  knobby  bulges,  and  when 
he  stretched  dramatically  and 
walked  to  the  water  with  a  pre¬ 
tentiously  grim  set  of  the  lips,  a 
flurry  of  whispers  and  giggles  en¬ 
livened  the  girls. 

The  lifeguard  continued  to 
watch  as  the  young  man  swam, 
with  powerful,  knifing  strokes, 
from  one  end  of  the  beach  to  the 
other  and  back  again.  The  life¬ 
guard  stopped  watching,  took  off 
his  sun-glasses,  rubbed  his  eyes, 
and  then  slowly  climbed  from  the 
tower.  He  walked  towards  Dur- 
fee’s  Garage  at  the  back  of  the 
beach,  and  on  the  way  he  paused 
and  handed  his  whistle  to  one  of 
the  more  responsible-looking 
loungers. 

"Here”,  said  the  lifeguard,  "will 
you  take  over  for  me?” 

"Huh,  what?”  asked  the  boy. 

"Just  blow  the  whistle  if  any¬ 
one  swims  out  past  the  marker,” 
said  the  lifeguard. 

"Oh,  yeah,  sure,”  said  the  boy. 

The  lifeguard  walked  off  the 
beach  and  disappeared  through  the 
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screen  door  of  Durfee’s  Garage. 
He  returned  shortly,  and  resumed 
his  watch  of  the  beach. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  a  state 
police  car  turned  sharply  off  the 
road  and  jounced  to  a  stop.  A 
trooper  got  out,  and  stood  at  the 
back  of  the  beach  smoking.  The 
lifeguard  climbed  from  his  tower, 
and  hurried  over  to  the  trooper. 

"Where  is  he?”  asked  the 
trooper. 

The  lifeguard  turned  and  look¬ 
ed  at  the  water. 

"He  was  down  there  a  minute 
ago,  swimming  back  and  forth.” 

"Do  you  think  you  can  see  him 
from  up  there?”  asked  the  trooper, 
who  gestured  toward  the  tower. 

The  lifeguard  climbed  the 
tower,  and  after  a  quick  survey 
of  the  beach,  nodded  and  pointed 
to  the  area  behind  the  breakwater 
at  the  far  end  of  the  beach.  The 
trooper  stood  quietly  for  a  few 
moments,  then,  after  a  few  slow 
puffs  of  his  cigarette,  which  were 
quickly  swept  off  in  the  wind,  he 
began  to  move  through  the  crowd, 
which  looked  on  with  lethargic 
curiosity. 

He  walked  behind  the  break¬ 
water  and  was  out  of  sight  for  a 
few  moments.  When  he  emerged, 
he  was  with  the  muscular  young 
man,  who  stumbled  self-conscious¬ 
ly  and  was  obviously  the  object  of 
the  trooper’s  business. 

The  trooper  walked  carefully, 
some  distance  behind  the  man,  his 
hand  resting  on  his  waist — a  little 
above  the  pistol. 

"O.  K.”  he  said.  "Put  your 
clothes  on.” 


The  man  walked  over  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  beach,  where 
he  had  left  his  clothing,  and  care¬ 
fully  drew  them  on,  after  first 
ceremoniously  shaking  out  all  the 
sand  adhering  to  each  piece,  let¬ 
ting  them  flap  in  the  wind. 

The  trooper  muttered  some¬ 
thing  to  the  man,  who  replied  in 
the  halting,  forceful,  hate-filled 
curse  of  the  semi-literate. 

The  man  tied  his  shoelaces  and 
walked  —  again  ahead  of  the 
trooper — to  the  car.  The  trooper 
entered  the  car,  started  the  motor, 
and  drove  quickly  from  the  beach 
to  the  road. 

"Hurry  back,”  shouted  a  tall 
scraggly-toothed  youth  with  a 
broken  arm  to  the  occupants  of 
the  car. 

After  the  car  had  left  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  the  beach,  some  curious 
young  boys  ran  up  and  questioned 
the  lifeguard. 

"Hey,  wha’de  do,  huh?” 

"Yeah,  yeah,  you  know  what  he 

did?” 

"He  was  wanted  on  a  morals 
charge”,  replied  the  lifeguard 
self-importantly. 

"You  gonna  get  a  reward?” 

"I  don’t  know,”  said  the  life¬ 
guard. 

"What’s  a  morals  charge?” 

"Jeez,  you’re  stupid.” 

"Wasn’t  he  a  big  moose!” 

"What’s  a  morals  charge,  huh, 
what’s  a  morals  charge?” 

The  boys  drifted  away,  the  life¬ 
guard  climbed  his  tower,  and  the 
beach  was  once  more  quiet,  except 
for  the  murmur  of  people,  and  the 
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wind-driven  waves  slapping  and 
grating  on  the  sand.  Near  the 
edge  of  the  water,  a  couple  were 
lying  on  a  blanket,  casually  neck¬ 
ing.  A  child  of  two  or  three,  naked 
and  innocently  unaware,  stood  on 
the  slick,  wave-packed  apron  of 
the  beach  and  mindlessly  laughed 
at  the  foam  curling  about  his 


stamping  feet.  In  the  sky,  a  gull 
had  been  circling  continuously  in 
the  same  spot,  but,  for  a  moment, 
disturbed  by  something,  it 
swooped  down  quickly.  But  then 
it  resumed  circling,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  disturbance,  as  if  it  would 
hover  there  always,  pitching  its 
wings  into  the  constant  wind. 

Charles  Grinnell 


daphne 

Her  gold-brown  hair  will  autumn  to  gray. 
Like  leaves  will  her  smooth  neck  wrinkle; 
Her  summer  figure  shall  wane.  And  yet 
Her  brown-bright  eyes  will  brighter  grow 
Crystal  carbon  hard  against  the  seasons 
And  like  gladed  shadow  pools 
Reflect  the  inner,  constant  Spring. 

Ah,  those  warm  Olympic-fired  eyes 
Shall  ever  blossom,  ever  burn. 

Ronald  A.  McIntyre 
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AS  ANYONE  CAN  PLAINLY  SEE 


Because  I  was  born  at  such  a 
very  young  age,  I’ve  had  to  ex¬ 
perience  many  trials  and  errors.  ’ 
Fortunately,  I’ve  been  able  to  learn 
from  my  foolishness  —  at  least  I 
try  to.  My  brothers,  who  seem  to 
have  been  born  at  an  older  age 
than  I,  and  are  therefore  more  ex¬ 
perienced,  suggested  that  I  visit 
the  Modern  Art  Exhibit  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

This  was  my  first  impression: 

I  went  to  the  museum  early  on 
a  Saturday  morning.  Of  course  I 
was  still  talking  in  my  usual  rowdy 
voice,  and  I  had  to  be  silenced  by 
a  dried-up,  beady-eyed  museum 
guard.  (No  matter  how  they’re 
shaped,  all  museum  guards  have 
beady  eyes.)  The  first  picture  I 
observed  was  a  bale  of  wheat  be¬ 
ing  flailed  apart  by  a  strong  night 
wind.  Out  of  curiosity  I  glanced 
at  the  title,  blinked,  then  looked 
again:  Nude  Descending  a  Stair¬ 
case,  by  Duchamp.  I  thought  Du- 
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champ  was  being  funny,  so  I 
laughed.  Then  old  squirrel-eyes 
pointed  his  eyebrows  at  me,  so  I 
subsided. 

Unabashed,  I  gazed  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  at  my  right.  It  looked  like  a 
bunch  of  hatboxes  by  a  wooden 
rail.  The  colors  were  red,  white 
and  blue,  so  I  saluted  —  ROTC 
training,  you  know.  At  the  bot¬ 
tom  was  a  card,  and  on  the  card 
was  a  title:  Staircase,  by  Leger. 
Now  I  was  mad.  How  could  any¬ 
one  say  that  was  a  staircase?  In¬ 
spiration  struck  me;  I  figured  the 
picture  was  upside  down.  So,  in 
service  to  the  community,  I  began 
to  change  it.  I  glanced  over  my 
shoulder,  and  sure  enough,  there 
was  the  guard  unsheathing  his  eye¬ 
balls  again.  I  put  the  picture  back 
the  way  it  was. 

With  my  hands  above  my  head 
— I  was  afraid  the  guard  would 
kill  me — I  proceeded  to  examine 
Modern  Art.  In  the  center  of  the 


room  was  a  stand,  and  on  the  stand 
was  a  huge,  flattened  gold  banana. 
It  wasn’t  really  a  banana;  it  just 
looked  like  one.  I  thought  it  was  a 
monument  to  Harry  Belafonte. 
You  won’t  believe  this,  but  the 
title  was  Bird  in  Flight ,  by  Bran¬ 
cusi.  As  I  plodded  around  it,  I  be¬ 
gan  babbling  to  myself.  Two 
guards  led  me  away  and  placed  me 
on  a  bench  in  the  next  room. 

Soon  I  recovered.  I  found  my¬ 
self  gazing  at  a  dropsical  face,  en¬ 
compassed  by  a  hell-like  red.  The 
picture  was  Self  Portrait  by  Kirch- 
ner.  Then  I  knew!  If  modern  ar¬ 
tists  had  no  more  respect  for 
themselves  than  that,  how  could 
they  have  respect  for  anyone  else? 
Modern  artists  were  nothing  but 
maladjusted  men  who  couldn’t 
face  reality. 

My  second  impression: 

One  of  my  weaknesses  helped 
me  get  an  education.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain.  As  I  sat  there,  feeling  a  great 
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deal  of  scorn  for  modern  artists, 
a  pair  of  khaki  Bermuda  shorts 
with  black  knee  socks  came  over 
and  gazed  at  the  self  portrait.. 
From  the  black  socks  and  khaki 
shorts,  my  eyes  wandered  to  the 
black,  well-filled  sweater.  Figur¬ 
atively  speaking,  she  was  a  wow. 
Immediately  I  began  my  ap¬ 
proach. 

"Pardon  me,  mam.  I’m  writing 
a  telephone  book.  Could  I  have 
your  name,  address  and  telephone 
number?” 

She  stared  at  me  coldly.  "Sorry. 
This  is  an  unlisted  number.” 

Well,  she  was  original.  I  tried 
‘  again.  "Crazy  picture,  huh?” 

"I  think  that  it  is  quite  good.” 

"Look,  ma’m,”  I  said,  "No  one 
paints  himself  like  that.” 

"He  did.” 

"Well,  look  at  the  rest  of  this 
craziness,  ma’m.” 

"I  have  been.  By  the  way,  aren’t 
you  the  one  the  guards  had  to  drag 
from  the  other  room?” 

"Yes’m.  But  you  see  -  -” 

"I  pity  you.” 

"Why?” 

"Because  no  one  ever  taught  you 
how  to  behave.” 

"My  father  tried.” 

"Then  I  pity  your  father.  Now 
get  lost.” 

"Please,  ma’m.  Tell  me  about 
modern  art.” 

"Are  you  serious?” 

"If  you  keep  talking  to  me,  I 
am.” 

"Good  bye.” 

"O.K.  I’m  serious.” 


"Are  you  sure?” 

"Yes’m.” 

"Well,  what’s  your  trouble?” 

"It  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

"I’m  glad  you  used  the  word 
"sense”,  because  that  is  the  key 
word  to  understanding  modern 
art.” 

"Why?”  I  thought  I  ought  to 
ask  her  that  because  she  was  wound 
up  tighter  than  a  Jesuit’s  alarm 
clock.  Well,  I  asked  for  it. 

"You  see,  modern  art  isn’t  sup¬ 
posed  to  make  sense.” 

"Huh?” 

"Well,  it’s  not  supposed  to  make 
sense  in  the  way  we  are  used  to. 
Mean,  See,  You,  Do,  What,  I?” 

"Huh?  and  double-huh?” 

"That’s  it.  You  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  plain,  ordinary,  English 
words,  because  they  weren’t  in  the 
order  you  are  used  to  hearing 
them.  Now,  if  I  were  to  keep 
those  words  scrambled,  and  if  I 
told  you  to  arrange  them  into  a 
question,  there  is  only  one  ques¬ 
tion  you  could  make,  isn’t  there?” 

"Could  you  repeat  the  words?” 

"Mean  see  you  do  what  I?” 

"Yeah.  Only  one  question  —  I 
think.” 

"What  is  the  question?” 

"Do  you  see  what  I  mean?” 

"That’s  right.  That  question 
had  every  necessary  part  to  convey 
my  meaning.  Didn’t  it?” 

"Yes’m.  Except  that  it  was  all 
‘scrambled  up.” 

"Good.  Now  doesn’t  an  artist 
use  colors  and  lines  instead  of 
words  and  sentences?” 


"Yes’m.” 

"Some  artists  draw  pictures  in 
the  same  way  we  are  used  to  seeing 
them.  Some  authors  write  in  the 
ordinary  way,  using  the  same  con¬ 
structions  and  forms  as  we  are  used 
to  seeing.  Rembrandt  is  an  artist 
who  paints  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  Kipling  is  a  good  example  of 
ordinary  writing.  If  Kipling 
scrambled  his  words  and  sentences 
and  then  suggested  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  couldn’t  we  read  his 
works?” 

"Yes.  But  it  would  be  harder.” 

"It  would  be  harder  because  we 
would  have  to  think.” 

"Yeah.  But  who  wants  to 
think?” 

"Don’t  be  facetious.  If  we  had 
to  arrange  his  words,  then 
wouldn’t  we  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  his  works  more  because 
we  have  to  think  as  he  suggests 
and  do  the  work  ourself?” 

"Yes.” 

"So  if  we  could  do  it  with  liter¬ 
ature,  why  couldn’t  we  do  it  with 
art?” 

"I  guess  we  could.” 

"Sure.  The  modern  artist  uses 
the  same  colors  and  lines  that 
Rembrandt  used,  only  the  modern 
artist  scrambles  them  up.  He  just 
wants  to  make  us  think.” 

"I’m  still  not  sure  I  under¬ 
stand.” 

"Do  you  play  cricket?” 

"No.” 

"And  when  you  see  cricket  be¬ 
ing  played  in  the  newsreel,  you 
don’t  understand  it,  do  you?” 
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“No.” 

"Even  though  you  don’t  under¬ 
stand  it,  you  still  have  to  admit 
there  is  such  a  game,  don’t  you?” 

"Yes.” 

"You  could  understand  cricket 
if  someone  would  point  out  the 
rules  and  the  object,  wouldn’t 
you?” 

"Yes.” 

"The  same  goes  for  modern  art. 
Just  follow  the  rules  and  think. 
The  object  is  the  same  as  litera¬ 
ture:  to  convey  a  thought.” 

"I’ve  got  it.  My  skull’s  been 
pierced.” 

"Don’t  get  dramatic.  Do  you 
really  see?” 

"Sure.  Just  because  modern  art 
isn’t  like  I’m  used  to  seeing,  that 
doesn’t  make  it  foolish.  I  have  to 
try  to  understand  it.  I  can  under¬ 
stand  it  if  I  follow  the  artist’s  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  title.  Then  I  take 
everything  in  the  picture  and  as¬ 
similate  it  in  my  mind.  Thus,  by 
making  me  do  all  the  work,  the 
artist  makes  me  appreciate  the 
picture  more.” 

"You’re  not  as  dumb  as  you 
look.” 

"Thanks.  How  about  a  date?” 

"O.K.  You  talked  me  into  it.” 

"I  did?  Well,  gee  .  .  .” 

JAMES  NOVAK 
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T he  DACRON  is  a  wondrous 
fruit  l 

Why  all  the  chemists  who  ever 
brew  it 

Say  they  can  make  synthetic  suet 

From  the  gummy  residue  it 

Leaves.  ( But  those  who  chew  it, 
Rue  it.) 

Still ,  the  DACRON  is  a  wondrous 
fruit ! 


F.  N. 


THE  INITIATION 


JOHN  VANCINI 


Louder,  more  urgently  than  be¬ 
fore  the  phone  rang  for  a  third 
time.  Morris  I.  H.  Serbin,  M.D. 
(as  he  always  signed  his  name) 
murmured  curses  at  his  profession 
as  he  took  the  phone  off  its  cradle. 
A  practiced  glance  at  his  watch 
told  him  it  was  3:2  5  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  Who  could  be  having  a  kid 
today  he  wondered. 

"Dr.  Serbin,  this  is  Miss  Bohan. 
Sorry  to  bother  you  but  it’s  Mr. 
McIntyre  again.  Pulse  is  140,* 
respiration  45,  and  we  couldn’t 
get  a  pressure.  He’s  not  reacting 
to  the  digitalis.  I’m  afraid  he’s  ex¬ 
piring  and  thought  you  should  be 
notified.” 

"Give  him  a  double  dose  of 
whatever  I  prescribed  this  after¬ 
noon  and  try  to  make  him  com¬ 
fortable.  I’ll  be  over  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Morris  I.  H.  Serbin,  M.D.  had 
tried  to  keep  traces  of  weariness 
from  his  voice  but  knew  he  hadn’t 
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succeeded.  As  he  drove  through 
the  deserted  city  streets,  past  the 
wooden  fences  still  bearing  cam¬ 
paign  posters,  past  an  occasional 
cop,  and  up  the  hill  to  the  hos¬ 
pital  he  thought  of  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  had  possessed  him  when 
he  attended  his  first  physiology 
lab  in  med  school.  There  had  been 
a  gradual  transformation  of  his 
personality  until  now  he  was  in¬ 
capable  of  emotion.  He  had  a 
thriving  practice  and  was  a  better- 
than-average,  busier-than-average 
doctor  who  faced  each  new  day 
with  no  more  sense  of  challenge 
than  a  grocer  or  mailman.  The  art 
of  his  profession  was  second  na¬ 
ture,  an  ice  cold  mechanical  proc¬ 
ess. 

The  astringent  aroma  of  the 
out-patient  department  brought 
him  back  to  reality  and  he  thought 
of  old,  senile,  and  thoroughly  hos¬ 
tile  Amos  McIntyre.  This  had  been 
his  third  coronary  in  less  than  a 
year.  The  old  man  insisted  on  go¬ 
ing  back  to  his  trade  as  a  mason 
despite  Serbin’s  warnings  of  a  re¬ 
occurrence.  Just  wouldn’t  admit 
he  was  old  and  faded,  so  here  he 
was,  dying  testimony  of  the  doc¬ 
tor’s  wisdom.  Sure,  McIntyre  was 
a  tough  old  Scot,  but  three  coro¬ 
naries  in  less  than  a  year  .  .  .  Bad, 
bad,  thought  Serbin. 

The  doctor  walked  through  the 
waiting  room  and  saw  only  one 
person.  He  recognized  the  nervous 
young  man  as  Bill  Dawson.  Dr. 
Serbin  had  delivered  his  wife’s 
first  two  babies  and  Dawson  had 
paid  for  neither  maternity,  and 
had  gone  to  another  doctor  this 
time  rather  than  face  the  situation 


of  explaining  his  unpaid  bill  should 
Mrs.  Dawson  appear  in  Serbin’s 
office  for  the  third  maternity. 

Serbin  was  through  the  waiting 
room  and  into  the  corridor  before 
he  allowed  himself  the  luxury  of  a 
half -aloud  expression:  "I’ll  bet  he 
pays  the  vet  for  his  dog,  pays  the 
TV  man,  pays  the  garage  man  for 
his  new  Buick,  and  pays  everyone 
else  but  the  doctor.” 

"Beg  your  pardon,  Doctor?” 

Miss  Mea’s  sudden  appearance 
startled  him.  She  probably  hadn’t 
heard  him  as  it  was  barely  a  mur¬ 
mur. 

"Nothing,  Miss  Mea.  Any 
change  in  McIntyre?” 

"Still  very  poor,  doctor.  Doesn’t 
respond  to  voices.  Breathing  with 
only  his  neck  muscles.” 

They  reached  room  305  and 
walked  in,  finding  a  pretty  stu¬ 
dent  nurse  staring  at  the  inert  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  oxygen  tent,  a  blue 
sweater  around  her  shoulders  to 
help  stifle  her  shivers. 

"Miss  Mea,  he  stopped  ...  I 
mean,  I  think  he’s  ...  I  mean,  he 
looks .  .  .” 

Dr.  Serbin  patted  her  pretty 
head  as  he  whipped  out  the  steth- 
escope  and  searched  quickly  for 
the  heartbeat  that  was  not  there. 
He  raised  the  eyelids,  stabbing  a 
pinpoint  of  light  into  the  placid 
blue  eyes  of  the  old  Scotchman. 
Then,  he  carefully  laid  the  limpid 
wrist  back  on  the  old  man’s  chest, 
folded  the  crisp  white  sheet  over 
his  head,  and  rubbed  the  back  of 
his  neck  as  he  walked  out  of  the 
room.  Miss  Mea  and  the  student 
nurse  followed  him,  closing  the 
door  behind  them.  The  bubbling 
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of  the  oxygen  in  the  plastic  gauge 
was  still  audible. 

"Notify  next  of  kin  and  have 
him  ready  for  a  post  at  eight 
o’clock.”  The  doctor  walked  over 
to  the  student,  who  was  dabbing 
at  the  corners  of  her  eyes  with  a 
pink  handkerchief.  "I  want  you 
to  assist  at  the  autopsy.  Good  ex¬ 
perience  for  you.” 

The  doctor  turned  and  walked 
away.  He  thought  of  going  back 
and  explaining  to  the  student  that 
seeing  a  person  die  was  the  worst 
part  of  her  profession;  worse  than 
the  cranky  patients,  the  tedious 
night  shifts,  the  stinks,  the  re¬ 
stricted  social  life  was  the  ever¬ 
present  death.  But  in  his  wisdom 
the  doctor  decided  that  she  must 
become  conditioned  to  such 
things.  The  first  one  was  the 
worst.  You  never  got  used  to 
death,  but  it  was  never  as  bad  as 
the  first  time. 

As  Morris  I.  H.  Serbin,  M.D. 
reached  the  end  of  the  hallway  he 
turned  and  saw  the  student  nurse 
sobbing  against  the  wall.  Then  he 
turned  and  headed  home  for  two 
hours  more  of  sleep. 


REVERIE 


A  loaf  of  bread 
A  jug  of  wine 
And  thou. 

Two  quarts  of  milk 
A  dozen  eggs 
And  thou. 

Some  fillet  of  sole 
Tabasco  sauce 
And  thou. 

A  pound  of  coffee 
Drip- grind 

And  don’t  forget  the  green 
stamps. 


SAM  BLAIR 


LABYRINTH 


John  Stewart  had  worked  for 
the  Lyman  Greeting  Card  Com¬ 
pany  for  thirteen  years.  For  nine 
of  those  years  his  job  had  been 
composing  the  sentiments  for 
Birthday  and  Anniversary  cards; 
before  that  he  had  been  in  Condo¬ 
lences.  John  liked  his  work  be¬ 
cause  it  was  creative  and  artistic, 
and,  although  he  never  mentioned 
it  to  anyone,  it  gave  him  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  think  that 
words  which  he  had  written  would 
help  to  make  someone’s  birthday 
or  anniversary  a  little  happier.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  Mr.  Jacobs  he 
would  have  been  completely  con¬ 
tent. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  the  manager  of 
the  writing  department  and  John 
had  a  great  respect  for  him;  yet 
his  boss  somehow  disturbed  him 
and  often  made  him  uneasy.  Al¬ 
though  he  could  not  have  ex¬ 
plained  it,  he  felt  that  there  was 
something  in  Mr.  Jacobs  that  was 
very  different  from  anything  in 


him.  John  often  thought  about 
this  problem  and  tried  to  discover 
what  the  difference  was  between 
his  boss  and  him,  and  finally  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
one  of  strength. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  John  often  remark¬ 
ed,  was  one  of  the  strongest  men 
that  he  had  ever  known;  and  not 
merely  physically  strong,  although 
he  did  spend  three  hours  every 
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week  working  out  in  a  gymna¬ 
sium.  "A  man  has  to  keep  fit,”  he 
had  said  to  John  once.  "A  man 
who  doesn’t  keep  fit  is  a  weakling. 
He’s  a  disgrace  to  himself.”  At  the 
same  time  he  had  told  John  that 
he  was  a  perfect  example  of  a 
weakling,  but  for  this  also  John 
respected  him,  because  it  was  an¬ 
other  indication  of  his  strength. 

There  were  other  things  too 
that  John  admired  in  his  boss, 
other  proofs  of  his  strength.  For 
instance,  his  severity,  almost  to 
the  point  of  harshness,  with  those 
under  him  and  his  complete  con¬ 
fidence  in  himself  and  in  his  own 
powers.  These  qualities,  John 
knew,  were  entirely  lacking  in 
himself,  and  so  in  addition  to  re¬ 
spect  they  evoked  in  him  a  kind 
of  fear. 

John  felt  this  fear  most  strong¬ 
ly  on  the  morning  of  the  last  day 
that  he  worked  for  the  Lyman 
Company.  Walking  down  the 
narrow  corridor  from  the  elevator 
to  the  writing  department,  he  re¬ 
called  the  number  of  times  that 
Mr.  Jacobs  had  seemed  almost 
overbearing  during  the  previous 


weeks.  He  remembered  with  a  fear 
almost  approaching  awe  the  ter¬ 
rible  wrath  that  all  the  members 
of  the  department  had  felt  when¬ 
ever  Mr.  Jacobs  discovered  any 
breach  of  his  rules.  Some  of  the 
other  writers  resented  Mr.  Jacobs’ 
actions  and  behind  his  back  even 
called  him  "The  Dictator”;  but 
John  despite  his  fear,  was  almost 
glad  to  work  for  someone  so  de¬ 
manding,  someone  who  really  ap¬ 
preciated  the  beauty  of  the  sen¬ 
timents  which  he  composed.  Be¬ 
sides  he  realized  that  he  had  no 
right  to  criticise  someone  of  Mr. 
Jacob’s  strength  and  stature. 

And  so,  as  he  opened  the  door 
of  the  writing  department,  he  was 
suddenly  overwhelmed  with  fears, 
and  he  hurried  to  reach  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  his  own  desk  where  he 
could  lose  himself  in  his  writing. 

"Stewart!”  Mr.  Jacobs’  bull¬ 
like  roar  brought  all  activity  to  a 
stop  and  caused  everyone  in  the 
office  to  look  up  in  anticipation. 

"Stewart,  you  are  one  hour  and 
seven  minutes  late.  This  is  some¬ 
thing  I  shall  not  tolerate.” 

As  Mr.  Jacobs  spoke,  he  strode 
from  his  office  and  descended 
upon  John.  Each  word  hung  sus¬ 
pended  in  the  air  like  an  accusing 
finger. 

"I  assume  you  have  an  excuse?” 

John  felt  the  sarcasm  of  the 
question  bite  into  him,  and  the 
very  thought  of  offering  excuses 
to  Mr.  Jacobs  made  him  feel  small 
and  mean.  Still  the  words  came  out 
in  spite  of  him. 

"My  wife,  sir.  She  was  sick.  I 
thought  I  should  stay  with  her. 


I  mean  until  we  could  get  a  neigh¬ 
bor  to  come  in.” 

There  was  a  pressing  silence 
through  the  whole  office,  and 
John  wilted  under  the  scorn  of  his 
boss’  expression,  longing  to  get  to 
his  desk,  to  bury  himself  in  his 
work. 

"After  thirteen  years,  Stewart,” 
and  the  voice  was  slow  and  pa¬ 
tient,  "you  should  realize  that  this 
is  not  a  country  club.  I  will  not 
have  weaklings  working  for  me.” 

He  strode  away  as  quickly  as  he 
had  come  and  John’s  "Yessir” 
trailed  weakly  after  him.  John 
knew  that  the  other  members  of 
the  department  would  not  under¬ 
stand  and  would  just  try  to  sym¬ 
pathize  or  tell  him  again  that  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  a  dictator.  But  he  did 
not  want  to  hear  these  things,  so 
he  tried  to  ignore  the  staring  faces 
of  those  at  the  desks  around  him, 
and  without  a  word  he  sat  down 
and  began  to  work. 

But  even  while  he  tried  to  con¬ 
centrate,  there  arose  in  him  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  something  was  wrong, 
that  in  some  way  Mr.  Jacobs  sud¬ 
denly  seemed  different  to  him. 
This  worried  John  and  for  a  long 
time  he  just  sat  at  his  desk,  pre¬ 
tending  to  work,  but  in  reality 
thinking  and  wondering  what  it 
was  that  had  changed  his  relation¬ 
ship  to  his  boss.  And  finally  he 
realized  what  had  happened.  For 

the  first  time  in  his  life  he  was 

• 

truly  ashamed. 

He  had  discovered  that  there 
had  been  no  sudden  change,  but 
only  a  gradual  one  of  which  he 
had  been  unaware.  For  many 
months,  or  perhaps  even  longer,  it 
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had  seemed  that  Mr.  Jacobs  was 
becoming  harsher,  more  demand¬ 
ing,  even  arbitrary  and  erratic; 
and  John  realized  with  a  start  that 
subconsciously  he  had  almost  been 
thinking  of  his  boss  as  cruel.  Only 
now  did  he  see  what  had  really 
taken  place;  Mr.  Jacobs  was  not 
becoming  harder,  but  he  was  him¬ 
self  becoming  even  weaker.  He 
had  always  known  that  he  was  not 
strong,  but  there  had  always  been 
the  hope  that  sometime,  somehow, 
through  his  contact  with  his  boss, 
he  would  improve.  But  now  he 
knew  the  truth.  He  knew  that  he 
was  a  failure. 

With  this  knowledge  came  the 
feeling  that  he  had  to  see  Mr.  Ja¬ 
cobs,  that  he  had  to  get  some  help 
from  his  boss.  For  he  knew  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  save  himself 
alone.  He  felt  that  somewhere  in 
his  boss5  strength  he  could  find 
relief.  And  without  fur  ther 
thought  he  got  up  from  his  desk 
and  walked  toward  the  inner  of¬ 
fice. 

At  the  door  of  the  office  John 
knocked  and  waited  for  a  signal 
to  enter;  hearing  Mr.  Jacobs’ 
voice,  he  opened  the  door  and 
went  in.  But  then  he  suddenly 
realized  that  his  boss  had  not  told 
him  to  come  in;  had  not  spoken 
to  him  at  all,  for  he  was  sitting  at 
his  desk,  holding  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  swearing  softly  at  a 
half-empty  whiskey  bottle  that 
sat  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him. 
John’s  first  thought  was  that  he 
should  leave,  but  instead  he 
coughed  lightly  to  attract  the 
man’s  attention.  Mr.  Jacobs  look¬ 
ed  up  with  a  quick  jerky  move¬ 


ment.  Seeing  John  he  reached  for 
the  glass  that  rested  beside  the  bot¬ 
tle  and  swiftly  drained  it.  Then 
he  turned  to  John. 

"What’re  you  sneaking  around 
here  for?  What  do  you  want?” 

John  hesitated,  since  he  was 
himself  not  sure  just  what  he 
wanted.  "Well,  I  ...  I  mean  .  .  .” 

"What  do  you  mean?  What  are 
you  doing?  Spying  on  me?” 

"No  sir.  Of  course  not.  I’m  kind 
of  mixed  up,  but  I  think  I  want 
you  to  help  me.” 

"Look  Stewart,  I  don’t  give  a 
good  damn  what  you  think.  Just 
get  the  hell  out  of  here.  Go  back 
and  write  your  stupid  verses.” 

John  stood  mute  and  immov¬ 
able  just  inside  the  door.  He  was 
sure  that  he  had  not  heard  cor¬ 
rectly. 

"What  was  that  you  said,  sir?” 

"Are  you  deaf,  too,  Stewart?  I 
said  get  the  hell  back  to  your 
stupid  poems.” 

John  was  stunned  and  he  felt  a 
wave  of  nausea  and  emptiness 
spreading  over  him. 

"You  shouldn’t  say  that,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  You  haven’t  got  any  right 
to  call  my  writing  stupid.” 

Mr.  Jacobs  had  a  half-smile  on 
his  face.  "Are  you  telling  me  what 
to  say,  you  little  runt?  Are  you 
telling  me  what  I’ve  got  a  right  to 
do?” 

"No  sir,”  said  John,  "but  you 
can’t  call  my  writing  stupid.  I’m 
a  good  write**.  I’m  the  best  birth¬ 
day  card  writer  that  there  is. 
There  isn’t  anybody  that  writes 
better  birthday  cards  than  me. 
And  you  know  it.” 

A  frown  spread  over  Mr.  Ja- 
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cobs’  face.  "You’re  a  lousy  writer,” 
he  said.  "Your  cards  stink.” 

For  a  minute  there  was  silence 
and  the  two  men  looked  at  each 
other. 

"I  can’t  work  here  any  more,” 
John  said.  "I’m  leaving.” 

"You  stupid  runt.  Where  are 
you  going  to  get  another  job?  Who 
else  will  hire  you?” 

John’s  voice  was  almost  calm. 
"I  don’t  care  if  I  get  another  job. 
I  don’t  care  if  I  starve.”  He  paused 
for  a  minute.  "A  man  has  some¬ 
thing  in  him  that  he  respects, 
something  that  can’t  be  taken 


away.  And  if  it  is  taken  away,  he 
isn’t  a  man  any  more.  So  I  can’t 
work  for  you  any  more,  because 
that’s  what  you  did.  You  took 
that  away.” 

John  turned  and  walked  out, 
closing  the  door  behind  him.  And 
Jacobs  sat  in  the  little  room  and 
looked  at  his  half-empty  bottle. 
After  a  long  time  he  said  aloud, 
"Yeah,  that’s  what  I  did.  There’s 
something  that  makes  a  man  and 
I  took  it  away.”  After  a  while  he 
poured  himself  another  drink  and 
added,  "I  suppose  he  had  to  find 
out  sometime.” 

John  Madden 
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time 


Time  whirls  apace  the  stars 
And  down  the  Equinox 
To  bury  all  inside  its  vortex  spinning, 
Clouding  the  faces,  time  gives 
The  mockery  to  wasting  words 
Describing  when  to  sow  and  how  to  reap, 
What  we  know  or  think  or  keep. 


Yet  beginning  did  not  begin, 

Without  life  in  some  small  form 
Encased,  enclosed,  enshrouded 
By  a  mist  of  time’s  first  norm. 

Time  came  to  call  and  all  that  came  was  new, 

Time  flowed  in  richness  at  the  silent  wonder, 

At  the  sweep  of  wind  and  brush  of  touching  sounds, 
Time,  the  virgin,  held  the  rain  drop  count, 

And  silvered  in  the  soaring  note, 

In  love  with  newness 
Till  the  sounds  grew  old, 

And  beat  a  rhythm  of  remorse, 

Her  open  heart  with  fullness  bursts. 

"Death’s  eager  threat, 

Time’s  fall  to  win.” 


You  know  the  hour  Don’t  wait 
Don’t  wait  to  find  the  elan 

Seeping  rock-trussed  crags  and  precipices  down, 
Don’t  wait  for  fear, 

Don’t  wait  for  silent  lakes  and  formless  shores 
Don’t  wait,  don’t  wait . 


Bradley  P.  Smith 
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from  the  Spanish  of 
luis  de  gongora: 


Holy  temple  of  pure  chastity 

Whose  beautiful  foundation  and  graceful  wall 
Of  white  mother-o’-pearl  and  fine  alabaster 
Was  made  by  the  Divine  Hand: 

Tiny  door  of  precious  coral; 

Clear  small  fires  of  a  sure  glance 
Which  have  stolen  the  hard  green 
Of  fine  emerald  for  their  manliness: 

Superb  roof,  whose  thatch  of  gold, 

All  turning  round  in  the  bright  sun 
Adorns  the  light  and  crowns  the  beauty: 

Beautiful  Image,  whom  I  humbly  adore: 

Listen  mercifully  to  him  who  sighs  to  you, 

Who  chants  your  hymns  and  recites  your  litanies. 

Francis  A.  Neelon 
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two  poems 


ON  IMMORTALITY 

What  of  the  unrepentant  nights 

at  my  childhood’s  end, 

when  time  stood  still, 

and  I  was  the  pulse  of  the  universe. 

What  of  the  listless  hours 

in  an  euphoric  era, 

poised  on  the  twitch  of  an  eyebrow, 

when  cynicism  was  a  defense. 

What  of  the  timeless  seconds 

in  my  impossible  present 

when  eternity  stands  (there!)  before  me 

(I  stand  struck  dumb) 

and  love  has  made  me  love. 


THEME 

Foreword 

And  down  dunstairs  shuffling  nosepapers 
by  a  vicous  tub  of  groaming  fog 
(the  drunken  old  man  fighting  his  dream) 
and. 

A  Good  Time  was  had  by  (all 
were  had) 

at  this  joystling  Winagain’s  Fake. 
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Prologue 

Sharper  than  Liffey’s  cry 
is  exile, 

softer  than  her  murmur, 
loneliness. 

Sometimes 

a  dissolute  logic  will  whip 
rebellion  into  line, 

smoldering  pride  strangle  the  last  gasp 
of  a  lone  life’s  longing, 
and  a  wish  walks,  no  man. 

Then 

irresolute  decision  drives 

(at  his  heels,  snapping) 

from  futile  desire  to  a  fertile  dearth 

(Tristesse  to  Paris) , 

on  to  Zurich, 

where 

comes 

Death, 

still  blind. 


Epilogue 

Insanity,  old  artificer,  to  follow! 

Blinded  by  your  incandescence, 
you  must 

fall. 

And  in  the  melting  intricacies 
of  a  sightless  brain, 
is  vision. 

Rest. 

James  Whiting 
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there  is  something 
in  the  stoic  beauty 


There  is  something  in  the  stoic  beauty 
Of  children  that  throbs  in  the  mind 
Like  small  silver  darts  of  crystal. 


"The  child  must  die.” 

It  had  been  decreed; 

And  those  who  knew  discerned 
In  their  charts  the  coming 
Death. 

"Quite  inevitable,”  they  echoed 
And  their  words  burst  in  the  room 
Like  two  white  flowers  of 
Acid. 


The  child  had  a  number 
Which  none  could  comprehend 
And  she  saw  in  the  blue 
Stars  of  the  early  Frost 
The  solution  that  all  were  seeking  . 

Like  a  hummingbird,  with 
Wings  of  green  and  shooting  stars, 

She  was  frightened  by  afternoon  sounds 
And  the  ringing  of  cricket  bells. 

She  saw  in  that  ceremony  of  triangles 
And  chromium  needles  the  result  of  all 
Our  alchemy  and  would  not 
Weep. 


As  a  fountain  of  crystal,  pulsing  in  the 
Evening  silence,  are  the  infinite  eyes  of  that 

Child. 


Francis  A.  Neelon 
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phylacteries 

RAPPORT 

A  myrtle  swiftness  born  of  Venus  hands 
poured  in  crystals  from  a  purple  glass 
and  gay-winged  Phoenix  shot  from  cindered  sands, 
flinging  gemstone  showers  to  the  earth. 


What  echoed  then  in  Winter’s  Orphic  caves, 
running  silent  over  white-lipped  waves? 


Only  in  the  twilight  land  of  dawn, 
where  April  lilac  sings  at  Autumn’s  pyre, 
only  there  will  cupped  hearts  fill  with  song, 
and  only  there  will  Phoenix  sing  of  fire. 


APOCALYPSE 

When  the  poplars  are  frozen  and  sight 

dims  to  the  sea-fog  at  noon; 

when  the  high-roads  are  darkened  and  light 

falls  not  from  window  or  moon; 

when  the  booming  of  tides  inundates 

cities,  their  walls  and  their  rooms, 

and  the  fire  of  earth  penetrates, 

swallowing  towers  and  tombs; 

all  of  life,  all  of  death  is  awake, 

watching  together,  numb 

in  that  last,  very  last  second’s  break, 

and  then:  the  Word  is  come! 

Samuel  R.  Blair 
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new  year 


The  white  swan 
Spirals  silently  down 
And  comes  to  rest 
On  the  broken  surface 
Of  a  dark  pond. 

Will  rough  stones, 

(Dread  missiles) 

Maim  or  destroy  him? 

Or  will  gentle  bread 

Nurture  him 

Until  his  stay  is  ended 

And  he  wings  starward  again, 

Immaculate  and  beautiful 

As  he  came? 

Janet  Snowdon 
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Screaming  and  cawing  the  gulls 
outstretched  their  wings  to  catch 
the  rays  of  the  late  morning  sun. 
They  would  swoop  and  glide  and 
then  hover  effortlessly  above  the 
fishing  boat  as  it  ploughed  out  to 
sea  over  the  incoming  tide.  And 
there  was  a  great  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  motion  of  the  powered 
craft  and  the  ballet  of  the  gulls. 

From  the  window  of  the  night 
club  I  watched  the  boat  until  it 
left  the  Harbor.  It  would  not  be 
back  for  a  long  time  because  the 
pilot  waved  to  everyone  he  passed, 
and  pilots  never  wave  on  short 
trips. 

There  was  only  the  current  to 
watch  now;  everything  else  was 
still  and  quiet.  The  current  had  a 
serene  motion  that  kept  time  with 
the  violins  of  the  night  club.  I  sat 


at  the  window  watching  the  cur¬ 
rent,  listening  to  the  violins,  think¬ 
ing  about  Roslyn. 

Roslyn  was  a  lipstick  smile  with 
blue  eyes  and  black  hair.  She  had 
come  in  for  a  job  the  night  be¬ 
fore,  and  after  work  we  had  gone 
up  to  the  tavern  and  then  walked 
down  to  the  Harbor. 

There  is  a  sea-wall  that  holds 
the  land  back  from  the  Harbor 
and  when  we  came  to  it  we  walked 
along  the  top  of  the  wall.  At  the 
place  where  it  moves  in  closer  to 
the  road  to  make  room  for  the  sea- 
reeds  which  grow  in  the  mud 
flats,  we  stopped  and  sat  down. 

You  could  not  see  the  mud  flats 
now  for  it  was  high  tide,  but  you 
knew  they  were  there  under  the 
water  holding  up  the  reeds,  be¬ 
cause  you  could  remember  walk- 
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ing  in  the  mud  at  low  tide.  You 
could  remember  how  soft  and 
smooth  the  mud  was,  how  it 
squished  through  your  toes,  and 
oozed  under  your  feet. 

The  reeds  stuck  up  out  of  the 
water.  They  looked  all  silvery 
under  the  soft  moonlight  and  had 
something  of  the  motionless  grace 
of  a  hovering  sea-gull  about  them. 
The  water  moved  in  between  the 
reeds  washing  away  everything 
that  was  wrong  with  them.  It  al¬ 
most  seemed  as  though  the  water 
was  kissing  away  the  wounds  the 
sun  had  inflicted  on  the  reeds 
during  the  hot  day,  as  a  mother 
kisses  her  child’s  bruises  to  take  the 
hurt  out  of  them.  And  the  girl 
beside  me  was  very  much  like  the 
water,  I  thought,  for  I  had  been 
tired  from  overwork  and  not 
sleeping  for  a  long  time.  But  now, 
with  her  sitting  beside  me  all  the 
tight  feelings  of  depression  were 
gone  and  I  felt  relaxed  inside. 

Neither  of  us  said  anything. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  times  that 
I  had  no  use  for  words.  We  spoke 
with  our  eyes  and  it  was  poetry. 

When  we  went  down  to  the 
dock  and  took  out  some  fisher¬ 
man’s  dory  she  did  not  say  that 
it  was  wrong.  She  looked  soft  and 
smooth  in  the  moonlight  and  it 
was  good  to  look  at  her  as  the 
water  gurgled  under  the  keel  and 
blended  with  the  sound  of  creak¬ 
ing  oar-locks.  As  I  looked  at  her 
I  thought  that  someday  she  would 
not  be  beautiful  any  more,  that 
she  would  be  old  and  die.  It  is  that 
way  with  all  beautiful  things — 
they  do  not  last,  I  thought.  But  it 
was  not  pretty  to  think  that,  and 


so  I  pushed  that  thought  away 
into  the  darkness. 

The  lobster-boats  lay  like  shim¬ 
mering  clouds  in  a  black  sky  be¬ 
fore  a  storm  when  the  sun  shines 
through  them  and  lights  them  up, 
and  as  I  rowed  between  those 
white  hulls  I  had  the  feeling  that 
I  was  floating  through  a  stormy 
sky. 

We  went  way  out  to  where  the 
harbor  meets  the  sea,  and  even  out 
that  far  the  water  lay  calm  and 
unrippled.  There  was  a  boat  out 
there  that  towered  up  out  of  the 
blackness,  and  her  name  was  the 
Valiant.  We  tied  up  along  her  and 
went  aboard. 

From  the  sun  deck  of  the  Val¬ 
iant  we  could  look  out  over  the 
night.  We  stood  there  for  a  long 
while,  and  the  breeze  came  up  off 
the  sea  cool  and  wet.  I  took  off 
my  dinner-jacket  and  put  it 
around  her  shoulders,  and  when  I 
did  she  kissed  me  gently,  like  a 
child.  But  I  did  not  kiss  her  again 
because  there  is  more  meaning  in 
one  kiss  than  in  two. 

The  night  had  been  so  enchant¬ 
ing  that  we  had  lost  track  of  time, 
and  now  she  looked  up  at  me  and 
whispered,  "We  better  go.” 

"Yes,”  I  said,  "we  better  go.”  I 
put  my  arms  around  her  and 
drew  her  close  to  me.  "I  wish  I 
could  hold  you  forever,”  I  said 
softly. 

"I  wish  someone  would  hold  me 
forever,”  she  said. 

"What  would  happen  if  I  did,” 
I  asked.  "If  I  stood  here  with  you 
in  my  arms  forever  and  forever, 
never  letting  you  go,  if  I  held  you 
through  all  the  seasons  watching 
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the  sun  rise  and  set,  even  in 
storms  when  the  wind  is  cold  and 
biting.  If  I  held  you  until  this  boat 
rotted  away  with  age  and  sank  be¬ 
neath  the  sea,  what  would  happen 
then?” 

"I  guess  I’d  drown,”  she  smiled. 

The  dory  moved  away  from  the 
open  sea  leaving  the  Valiant  be¬ 
hind.  I  looked  up  into  the  sky  and 
saw  the  clouds  growing  pinker  and 
brighter  until  it  was  almost  day. 
But  it  was  neither  day  nor  night. 
It  was  not  a  time,  but  a  meeting 
place  for  time  and  it  was  a  friend¬ 
ly  meeting.  I  walked  her  home. 
And  after  we  had  come  to  the 
place  where  she  was  staying,  she 
kissed  me  again,  and  walked  up  to 
the  door.  I  stood  there  and  watch¬ 
ed  the  house  swallow  her  up.  Then 
I  turned  and  went  home. 

And  now  I  was  sitting  at  the 
window  thinking  about  Roslyn, 
about  the  way  her  voice  sounded, 
and  how  she  looked,  about  the 
night  and  the  way  day  comes, 
slowly  and  gently.  The  club  would 
not  open  until  six,  so  it  was  good 
that  I  had  something  to  think 
about,  something  to  make  the  time 
seem  shorter,  something  to  keep 
me  from  watching  the  waiters  set 
tables  and  sweep  the  floors. 

About  five  I  went  home  and 
changed  into  my  dinner-jacket, 
and  wRen  I  came  back  I  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  Roz  at  work,  but  she 
was  not  there.  "Well,”  I  thought, 
"she  didn’t  have  to  come  in  today 
if  she  was  tired.  You’ll  see  her  to¬ 
night  after  the  club  closes  any¬ 
way.” 

The  people  began  to  come  in.  I 
met  them  at  the  door  with  a  smile. 


They  would  say,  "Johnston.  A 
table  by  the  window  for  six.” 

"The  name  is  Johnston,  sir?”  I 
would  ask  as  I  looked  it  up  in  the 
reservation  book.  Then,  finding 
the  name,  I  would  say,  "Oh  yes, 
Mr.  Johnston,  your  table  is  ready. 
Right  this  way,  sir.” 

The  night  passed  with  the  usual 
complaints,  the  usual  tips.  It  was 
just  like  every  other  night,  and 
the  people  seemed  just  the  same  as 
the  people  every  night  before.  It 
seemed  that  they  were  the  same 
people.  They  just  changed  their 
names. 

After  closing  up,  I  walked  to 
the  house  where  Roslyn  was  stay¬ 
ing.  And  when  I  came  to  her  door 
I  pushed  the  buzzer.  A  man  came 
to  the  door  and  I  talked  to  him 
through  the  screen. 

"Is  Roz  in?”  I  asked. 

"No,”  he  said,  "she  left  this 
morning.” 

"She  what!”  I  asked. 

"She  left  this  morning,”  he  re¬ 
peated. 

Inside  me  there  was  an  empty 
feeling  and  I  felt  like  a  harbor 
must  feel  at  low  tide.  "Did  she 
leave  a  forwarding  address?”  I 
asked. 

"No,”  he  said.  "Got  a  telegram 
about  nine  this  morning.  Then  she 
just  left.” 

"Just  left,  huh?” 

"Yeah.  Why,  did  you  know 
her?” 

"I  thought  I  did.”  I  answered. 
Then  I  thought,  you  must  look 
funny  standing  here  in  a  white 
dinner-jacket.  "Yeah,  I  was  going 
to  take  her  to  the  Junior  Prom  to¬ 
night,”  I  said,  trying  to  say  some- 
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thing  funny.  You  always  try  to  do 
that  when  you’re  really  hurt  in¬ 
side,  try  to  laugh  it  off.  But  the 
man  behind  the  screen  believed 
me. 

"That’s  too  bad,”  he  said. 

I  wanted  to  laugh  because  it  was 
so  stupid  that  he  believed  me,  but 
I  could  not  laugh,  so  I  said,  "Yeah, 
that’s  too  bad.” 

I  walked  up  to  the  tavern,  and 
all  that  I  can  remember  about  that 
walk  is  that  I  felt  like  a  harbor  at 
low  tide. 

I  knew  everyone  at  the  tavern 
for  I  would  go  there  every  night 
after  work,  and  sit  around  at  the 
long  oak  benches  and  tables  against 
the  wall,  talking  and  drinking. 
But  now  I  did  not  want  to  talk.  I 
wanted  to  sit  alone  and  drink. 

The  place  was  loud  with  laugh¬ 
ter  and  the  sound  of  glasses 
against  bottles  and  tables.  There 
should  be  silent  bars,  I  thought, 
where  you  could  go  and  drink  in 
peace.  Bars  where  there  would  be 
no  noise,  where  you  could  do  some 
serious  drinking. 

I  walked  by  the  laughing  faces 
of  the  people  I  knew,  and  went 
straight  to  the  bar.  The  barten¬ 
der’s  name  was  Les.  "Les,”  I  said, 
"give  me  the  same  as  last  night.” 

"Right,”  he  said.  And  that  was 
one  thing  that  I  didn’t  like  about 
him,  he  said  right  all  the  time. 
"I’ll  do  the  same  as  last  night,  I’ll 
put  two  cherries  in  the  double.” 

"That’s  good,”  I  said.  "From 
now  on  do  everything  the  same  as 
last  night.” 

He  said,  "Right,”  again.  And  I 
stood  leaning  against  the  bar 
watching  him  pour  out  the  vodka. 


When  he  finished  the  two  Collins 
he  put  two  cherries  in  the  double 
and  one  in  the  glass  that  had  the 
single  shot,  so  I  could  tell  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  them. 

I  said,  "Subway,”  as  I  handed 
him  three  dollars.  Subway  means 
keep  the  change.  Then  I  took  one 
of  the  cherries  out  of  the  double 
and  ate  it  so  they  both  looked  the 
same.  I  picked  the  double  up  in 
my  right  hand,  the  other  drink  up 
in  my  left. 

There  was  a  small  table  over  in 
the  corner  under  the  television  set 
where  no  one  would  sit,  and  I  sat 
there.  I  put  the  double  across  the 
table  from  me  and  drank  the 
single  shot  down  fast.  And  when 
I  had  finished  it  I  made  believe 
she  was  sitting  there  asking  me  to 
drink  hers  too.  When  I  finished 
the  two  of  them  I  would  go  and 
get  two  more. 

But  after  a  while  I  saw  how 
foolish  the  whole  thing  was,  mak¬ 
ing  believe  she  was  with  me  and  I 
wanted  to  cry,  but  I  would  not 
because  there  were  too  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  tavern,  and  it  is  a  rule 
that  you  should  never  let  people 
see  you  cry.  Somebody  told  me 
that  once,  "Never  let  people  see 
you  cry,”  someone  had  said;  I  for¬ 
get  who  it  was  now  but  I  wish  I 
had  asked  them  who  made  that 
rule  up  and  why.  But  there  prob¬ 
ably  isn’t  any  reason  for  that  rule; 
there  really  aren’t  too  many  rea¬ 
sons  for  anything. 

I  got  up  with  a  drink  in  my  hand 
and  walked  out.  Outside  the  tav¬ 
ern,  on  the  walk,  some  people 
passed  me  and  said  hello,  but  I  did 
not  look  at  them  or  answer.  I 
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stood  under  the  red  neon  sign  of 
the  Lion  and  looked  up  at  the 
moon.  I  wonder  if  she  is  looking  at 
the  moon  now,  I  thought.  If  she  is 
that  will  mean  we  are  closer  be¬ 
cause  we  are  looking  at  the  same 
thing  together.  And  I  thought 
hard,  as  in  a  prayer  when  you 
think  the  words  hard  so  that  they 
will  be  heard:  Roz,  please  come 
back,  I  thought  over  and  over 
again.  Please  come  back;  I  need 
you.  But  she  did  not  come  back 
and  when  I  finished  my  drink  I 
smashed  the  glass  on  the  sidewalk. 

I  crossed  the  street  and  walked 
along  the  sidewalk  on  the  other 
side.  The  buildings  huddled  close 
together  in  the  shadows  and 
laughed  at  me  as  I  passed  them.  It 
would  be  good  to  be  a  building,  I 
thought,  because  they  do  not  have 


feelings.  It  would  be  good  to  sit 
squat  in  the  shadows  and  laugh  at 
people  as  they  walked  by. 

When  I  came  to  the  place  where 
the  reeds  are  under  the  sea-wall  I 
stopped  and  looked  down  on  them. 
It  was  low  tide  now  and  the  har¬ 
bor  seemed  dirty  and  empty. 
There  was  no  water  around  the 
reeds  now  and  you  could  see  the 
mud  flats  glisten  wet  in  the  moon¬ 
light. 

"Well,”  I  whispered  to  the 
reeds,  "the  water’s  not  here  to¬ 
night.  We’re  very  much  alike,  you 
and  I.”  And  I  thought,  at  least  a 
man  can  remember;  even  though 
the  water  will  come  back  to  the 
reeds  there  will  be  times  when  it 
is  away,  but  a  man  will  always 
have  a  memory  no  matter  what 
happens. 

Paul  Hughes  Murphy 
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"If  you  touch  my  sister,  I  will 
kill  you.” 

This  is  the  way  he  had  let  a  boy 
speak  to  him.  A  Mexican  boy  at 
that. 

He’d  come  to  this  village  a  week 
ago  for  recreation.  All  the  engi¬ 
neers  working  up  in  the  Valley 
came  down  here  for  recreation. 

He’d  come  to  this  village  and 
right  away  was  soft-touched  by 
the  village  queen  who,  it  turned 
out,  was  Manuel’s  sister  and 
fifteen. 

Right  now  he  was  lounging 
against  the  chapel  wall,  drinking. 
The  sun  was  bright  and  the  in¬ 
sects  were  out.  Every  once  in  a 
while  a  kid  would  run  up  to  him 
to  sell  him  a  paper  fan.  There 
were  a  dozen  fans  heaped  at  his 
feet. 

He  noticed  the  bull-necked, 
Irish  priest  coming  up  the  road, 
sweeping  grandly  along  in  the  red 
dust.  For  some  time  now  he  had 
felt  an  inclination  to  talk  to  this 
priest. 

He  tried  to  stick  the  bottle  in 
his  shirt  but  it  wouldn’t  go. 

"Ah,  good  afternoon,  Mr. 
Price!”  the  priest  boomed.  The 
clasped  hands  broke  from  behind 
his  back  and  he  flung  them  to  em¬ 


brace  the  world.  "It’s  a  fine  day 
for  a  walk!” 

His  eyes  dropped  stealthily  to 
the  label  on  Price’s  bottle.  "You 
buy  the  best.” 

The  hint  was  not  lost  on  Price, 
who  in  spite  of  himself  could  not 
help  feeling  the  attraction  of  this 
oaken  fellow.  Drawing  the  bottle 
to  his  chest,  he  took  up  a  position 
six  paces  behind  the  priest,  and 
they  marched  down  the  road. 

They  halted  in  a  lovely  dell  by 
the  river,  a  nook  of  great  privacy 
and  peace,  hedged  in  by  green 
fronds  and  thickets  and  carpeted 
by  wild,  many-hued  flowers. 

The  priest  spread  his  ample  back 
on  a  log  and  accepted  with  great 
solemnity  the  proffered  bottle. 

"Saints!”  he  coughed.  "’T would 
scorch  the  lining  of  Satan’s  maw!” 

The  other  eyed  him  narrowly. 
He  debated  within  himself  how 
far  he  should  go  with  this  priest, 
whether  or  not  he  ought  to  con¬ 
fide  in  a  person  such  as  this,  who 
seemed  so  kindly  and  receptive. 

You  can’t  trust  a  soul,  he 
thought.  What  means  most  to  you 
must  forever  be  kept  locked  and 
guarded  somewhere  deep  down  in 
an  underground  garden  —  as  the 
Incas  used  to  hide  their  beautiful 
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women.  These  fountains  are  pol¬ 
luted  by  sunshine. 

He  tried  to  devise  an  overture. 
He  said,  "I  suppose  this  country 
can  be  rough  on  you  people, 
especially  the  women.” 

"It’s  dry,”  the  priest  replied 
innocently,  "but  the  women  take 
it  better  than  the  men — always 
have.”  He  brushed  a  sleeve  across 
his  red  mouth.  "Sometimes,”  he 
continued,  "my  heart  aches  to  see 
these  poor  girls.  They  live  reli¬ 
giously  most  of  them,  strive  to  be 
good — and  then  are  ravaged  by 
poverty.  They  bud  so  fair  and  are 
blighted  so  early  .  .  .” 

The  priest  took  another  swig, 
then  tapped  the  lid  on  firmly  and, 
with  thanks,  handed  the  bottle 
back.  He  stood  up.  There  was  a 
pause.  They  levelled.  Did  the 
priest  know? 

After  a  long  moment  the  priest, 
with  the  infinite  strength  of  gen¬ 
tleness,  said,  "If  you  love  her, 
you’ll  do  what’s  best  for  her.” 

He  belched  modestly,  composed 
himself,  and  went  back  into  the 
world. 

Some  heat  had  arisen  in  Price’s 
throat  at  being  spoken  to  didac¬ 
tically.  A  sparrow  with  a  heinous 
voice  warbled  pompously  on  a 
limb  overhanging  the  river,  and 
he  hurled  the  bottle  at  it.  Hearing 
its  plop  when  he  missed  the  bird, 
he  growled  petulantly,  "What  is 
one  Mexican  girl?” 

Then  he  strode  up  the  gravelly 
road  to  where  they  had  corralled 
his  horse,  and  when  the  coal  stal¬ 
lion  had  cantered  over  to  him  fa¬ 
miliarly,  he  tugged  at  the  mane 
affectionately  and  cried  from  his 


heart,  "Pagan!  Is  my  soul  as  black 
as  you?” 

In  the  evening  she  came  looking 
for  him.  The  moon  had  just  gained 
full  dominance  of  the  sky,  and  the 
breeze  seemed  to  float  gondolas  of 
heavy-scented  flowers.  She  walked 
barefoot  along  the  river  bank,  her 
smooth  skin  glowing  silver  in  the 
moonlight. 

She  found  him  couched  in  a 
hollow  of  rocks,  sleeping.  The 
wind  coursed  by  and  the  grass 
sprang  up  very  green  and  fresh 
all  around  where  his  feet  lay  out¬ 
stretched. 

For  a  moment  she  sat  there  in 
the  grass  and  watched  him.  His 
foot  twitched  and  touched  her  and 
he  woke  up.  He  saw  her  calmly 
facing  him,  smiling  tranquilly, 
serenely  uninterested  in  explain¬ 
ing. 

She  looked  sad  and  small.  She 
wasn’t  really  a  small  girl;  she  was 
mature  for  her  age,  but  somehow 
on  Price’s  mind,  she  left  the  im¬ 
pression  of  smallness,  of  loneliness 
— of  the  tiny  pearl  shell  lying  by 
the  side  of  the  monstrous  heaving 
sea.  Or  again,  she  gave  him  the 
picture  of  a  small  bewildered  gold¬ 
fish,  darting  among  leviathans  .  .  . 
She  expected  him  to  do  something. 

He  didn’t.  He  sat  and  looked  at 
the  moon  mirrored  in  a  small 
puddle  close  to  the  bank.  A  cricket 
chirped  and  a  rabbit  scuttled 
through  the  brush.  She  tried  to 
kiss  him.  She  was  on  her  knees. 
He  moved  his  head  away. 

Her  eyes  grew  restless,  then 
frantic.  She  tried  to  kiss  him  again, 
this  time  scratching  his  neck.  He 
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felt  sweat  oozing  from  the  pores 
of  his  soul.  He  pushed  her  away. 

"Oh,  Victor,  don’t  you  know ?” 

He  knew  that  he  was  moments 
away  from  destroying  the  girl 
utterly,  completely. 

"Can’t  you  see}”  She  gestured 
hopelessly  to  the  stars  and  the 
night  and  the  river.  Exasperated, 
perplexed,  she  collapsed  on  the 
ground  and  shook  violently. 

His  temples  tightened.  He  did 
not  dare  to  touch  her. 

Suddenly  she  jumped  up  and 
rushed .  upon  him,  throwing  her 
arms  about  him,  clinging  in  tor¬ 
tured  desperation. 

For  a  moment  he  was  paralyzed. 
Then,  groaning,  he  sent  his  open 
hand  crashing  against  her  face. 

The  force  of  the  blow  sent  her 
sprawling.  Her  neck  snapped  back 
sharply  and  she  was  unconscious. 
He  bent  over  her,  smoothed  her 
hair,  took  up  her  hand  to  chafe 
it. 

At  the  same  moment  Manuel 
and  his  cronies,  falling  on  him 
from  behind,  bludgeoned  him  into 
the  dirt.  For  several  minutes,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  fury,  the  boy  kicked 
and  stomped  the  man  until  it 
seemed  that  he  meant  to  obliterate 
his  very  flesh  in  the  bloody  earth. 
Then  he  took  his  sister  and  left. 

Hours  later,  when  the  girl  was 
able  to  crawl  from  under  her 
brother’s  terrible  vigilance,  she 
found  the  man  where  he  had  been 
left  to  die.  Blood  covered  his  fore¬ 
head  and  hair.  His  jaw  was  swollen. 
He  lay  clutching  his  stomach  and 
spitting  blood. 

"Ay,  Jesus! ’’she  cried.  "See  how 
they’ve  crushed  you!”  Sobbing 


aloud,  she  tore  his  shirt  and  dip¬ 
ping  it  in  the  river,  tried  to  rinse 
his  wounds. 

All  the  time  the  tears  choked 
and  scalded  her  and  splashed  over 
his  face  and  chest.  With  hands  that 
trembled  uncontrollably  she  dab¬ 
bed  at  his  eyes  and  screamed,  "Say 
something!  Say  something!” 

"Get  me  the  horse,”  he  said. 

"I’ll  get  you  to  the  village,”  she 
moaned. 

"Yes,  on  the  horse.” 

"Everyone  will  know  how  it 
really  happened.  How  it  was  all 
my  fault.  I’ll  tell  them.” 

He  pleaded,  "Get  the  horse.” 

"I’ll  tell  them.”  She  started 
away  and  turned  back. 

"I’ll  take  care  of  you,  Victor. 
I  love  you.” 

"Yes.” 

When  she  came  back  with  the 
animal,  she  struggled  to  help  him 
on  its  back.  His  blood  spattered 
on  her.  He  leaned  forward  and 
grasped  the  reins  and  turned  the 
horse  to  splash  slowly  across  the 
river — towards  the  desert. 

She  ran  after  him  screaming, 
"Come  back!  Come  back!”  Losing 
her  feet,  she  rolled  in  the  river 
and  picking  herself  up,  plunged 
forward  again,  stumbling  and  cry¬ 
ing. 

He  was  well  ahead  of  her  now, 
a  pale  shadow  lurching  on  the 
stallion’s  back. 

"Victor,  come  back!  Come 
back!”  she  shrieked  and  threw 
herself  down  on  the  far  bank  and 
beat  the  earth  until  her  hands  ran 
with  blood. 

But  he  kept  riding  away. 
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Jeb  Potter  pushed  aside  the  remains  of  his 
breakfast,  swallowed  the  last  few  drops  of 
his  second  cup  of  coffee,  and  slid  his  chair 
back  from  the  table.  Across  the  room  his 
wife,  Sarah,  silently  sat  and  stared  at  her 
hands  which  were  nervously  fingering  the 
edge  of  her  worn  but  neatly  pressed  print 
apron.  Jeb  watched  her  a  moment  and 
started  to  speak,  but  then  said  nothing. 
Grabbing  his  old  hunting  cap  from  the  sew¬ 
ing  table,  near  the  door,  he  stepped  from 
the  heavy  gloom  of  the  kitchen  into  the 
warm  October  sunlight  on  the  back  porch. 
"No  sense  in  startin’  that  all  over  again,” 
he  murmured  to  himself  as  he  started  down 
across  the  lawn  toward  the  tool  shed. 
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Jeb’s  sunburned  face  reflected 
the  worry  that  was  present  within 
him.  Sure  the  state  engineers  had 
said  that  there  was  no  water  on 
the  Baker  place,  but  hadn’t  they 
been  wrong  before?  Hadn’t  he 
found  a  supply  for  Johnny  Dud¬ 
ley  after  those  same  state  fellers 
had  told  him  that  his  land  was  all 
but  bone  dry?  And  there  was  the 
McNamara  farm  over  in  the  val¬ 
ley  and  the  Parker’s  down  the 
road;  he  had  found  good  lasting 
springs  in  each  instance.  Why 
couldn’t  he  do  it  now?  The  stick 
showed  right  well  that  there  was 
water,  plenty  of  water,  on  Baker’s 
property  and  the  stick  hadn  t 
failed  him  yet. 

He  pulled  open  the  door  to  the 
tool  shop  and  vanished  into  the 
darkness  inside.  A  few  moments 
later  he  came  out  carrying  the 
tools  of  his  trade,  if  finding  water 
with  a  dowsing  rod  could  be  called 
a  trade.  As  he  closed  the  door  and 
fastened  the  latch,  Jeb  glanced  up 
at  the  house  hoping  to  see  his  wife 
in  the  doorway.  But  only  Old 
Tom  the  cat,  lazily  scratching 
himself  on  the  porch,  and  the 
wisp  of  smoke  floating  skyward 
from  the  kitchen  chimney,  gave 
any  indication  of  life  up  at  the 
house.  Jeb  stalled  a  moment  while 
he  filled  and  lit  his  old  blackened 
corncob,  but  she  did  not  appear. 
"Still  upset,  I  guess,”  he  muttered 
as  he  tossed  the  pick  and  the  shovel 
over  his  shoulder.  Without  an¬ 
other  look  back,  he  started  down 
the  narrow  twisted  road  toward 
the  village. 

They  would  all  be  waiting  for 
him,  everyone  of  them  that  had 


witnessed  the  little  scene  the  day 
before.  How  they  had  howled 
when  he  told  Paul  Baker  that  he 
might  be  able  to  find  his  water  for 
him.  Jeb  winced  now  as  he  re¬ 
called  some  of  the  things  that  had 
been  said  to  him,  on  the  steps  of 
the  post  office,  just  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  that  sickening  feeling  of 
stomach  butterflies  began  to 
plague  him  as  he  strolled  along. 
Even  Baker  had  been  amused,  but 
as  he  had  nothing  to  lose,  he  read¬ 
ily  gave  his  permission  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  experiment  to  take  place. 

"What  makes  you  think  your 
stick  is  any  better  than  those  scien¬ 
tific  gadgets?”  sneered  Paul  But¬ 
ler,  the  overstuffed  self-appointed 
town  know  it  all.  "God  give  you 
something  he  didn’t  give  the  rest 
of  us?” 

"I  hear  he  can  find  water  on  a 
map,”  laughed  Bob  Wallace  the 
postmaster  who  had  thrust  his 
head  out  the  doorway  to  join  the 
festivities. 

"What  book  did  you  get  that 
power  out  of  professor?”  someone 
else  had  called  out  from  the  small 
group  of  farmers  who  were  lined 
up  for  the  morning  mail. 

"Will  that  dowsing  rod  find  oil, 
Jeb?”  another  had  inquired  and 
gales  of  laughter  poured  forth 
from  the  mob.  One  by  one  each 
villager  had  put  in  his  little  bit  to 
the  general  amusement  of  the  rest. 
Jeb  had  remained  quiet,  having 
learned  long  ago  that  the  best  way 
to  stop  them  was  to  ignore  them, 
but  he  was  deeply  hurt. 

Leaving  them  to  their  merri¬ 
ment,  he  wandered  to  a  nearby 
orchard  only  to  return  shortly 
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with  a  freshly  cut  apple  branch 
which  was  not  unlike  a  large  letter 
Y.  This  had  also  amused  the  crowd 
and  even  when  Jeb  had  found  a 
patch  of  ground  over  which  he 
had  been  unable  to  restrain  the 
branch  from  bending  sharply 
downward  they  did  not  cease  their 
taunts.  "'Don't  tell  us  that  some 
sort  of  magic  is  telling  you  that 
there  is  water  down  there,”  Butler 
had  roared,  sitting  majestically  on 
the  porch  of  Baker's  general  store 
like  some  tyrannical  baron. 

"There's  water  there  all  right,” 
Jdb  had  replied  quite  calmly;  "I'd 
say  that  you  wouldn’t  have  to  dig 
much  over  nine  or  ten  feet  at  the 
most.” 

This  was  too  much  for  the 
crowd  and  another  burst  of  laugh¬ 
ter  had  rocked  the  air,  and  some¬ 
one  had  called  out,  "I  hear  that  he 
also  freezes  kegs  of  hard  cider  in 
the  winter  and  then  drills  the  cen¬ 
ters  for  the  alcohol.” 

"Yeah,  and  the  crazy  old  coot 
gets  corn  liquor  by  tapping  the 
bottom  of  his  silo,”  another  had 
shouted  over  the  din  of  laughter. 
"He  gets  a  lot  of  damn  foolish  no¬ 
tions  from  those  books  of  his.” 

However,  as  amusing  as  these 
taunts  might  have  been  to  the 
crowd,  the  incident  that  really 
shook  them  up  was  when  Baker 
asked  Jeb  if  he  would  undertake 
to  dig  the  well.  "I  ain’t  got  no 
time  to  do  it,  tendin'  store  and 
all,”  the  little  merchant  had 
pleaded  and  he  seemed  real  earn¬ 
est  about  it;  he  had  even  offered 
to  pay  a  pretty  good  wage. 

Jeb  had  felt  real  uneasy  what 
with  all  his  tormentors  looking 


right  at  him  and  hanging  on  his 
reply.  He  had  no  choice  but  to 
accept;  he  couldn’t  very  well  have 
refused  without  being  laughed  and 
scorned  right  out  of  town.  So  he 
had  promised  and,  as  a  promise 
was  a  promise  to  Jeb,  he  figured 
that  he  would  have  to  go  through 
with  it,  circus  or  no  circus. 

*  *  *  * 

It  was  extremely  warm  for  a 
fall  day  and  soon  Jeb  was  perspir¬ 
ing  rather  heavily.  Consequently, 
when  he  reached  the  little  spring, 
about  two  miles  down  the  hill 
from  the  house,  he  stopped  and 
dropped  his  tools  to  the  ground. 
Taking  a  large  red  hankerchief 
from  his  hip  pocket  he  wiped  his 
brow  and  then  stooped  down  over 
the  water;  took  the  little  cup,  that 
had  rested  beside  the  spring  for  as 
long  as  he  could  remember,  and 
filled  it  with  the  cool  liquid.  As 
he  drank  he  let  his  eyes  wander 
over  the  nearby  hills  and  valleys. 
The  trees  and  shrubs  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  turn;  it  was  that  time  of 
the  year  when  the  leaves  gave  up 
and  the  birds  began  to  retreat  to 
the  south. 

As  he  peacefully  surveyed  the 
landscape,  he  began  to  wonder  if 
he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  if  it 
was  worth  all  the  bother  and  tor¬ 
ment.  Maybe  Sarah  was  right, 
maybe  he  shouldn’t  go  through 
with  it.  "Paul  will  understand  ” 
she  had  pleaded.  "After  all,  he 
can’t  expect  you  to  go  down  there 
in  front  of  all  those  men  and  place 
yourself  at  their  mercy.  Send  a 
message  with  your  brother  when 
he  takes  the  morning  milk;  have 
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him  tell  Paul  that  you  are  sick  or 
busy  and  that  you  can’t  come.” 

"I  can’t  do  that  Sarah,”  Jeb  had 
replied  with  resignation.  "They 
will  know  right  off  what  the  mat¬ 
ter  is;  they’ll  say,  'Jeb  Potter  is 
scared.’  ”  He  must  have  seemed 
awfully  pigheaded  to  his  wife.  She 
had  pleaded  with  him  until  long 
after  bedtime  and  again  through 
breakfast.  He  was  determined, 
however,  and  tried  very  hard  to 
explain  to  her  that  he  had  to  go. 
But  when  she  became  so  violently 
opposed  to  his  going  that  she  be¬ 
gan  to  cry,  he  simply  cut  her  off 
with  an  authoritative  command, 
"Sarah,  I  wish  to  hear  no  more  of 
the  matter;  I’m  going  and  that  is 
all  there  is  to  it.  I  have  to  go.” 

But  why  did  he  have  to  go? 
Why  did  he  have  to  face  that  self- 
appointed  jury  again  and  perform 
for  their  pleasure?  He  was  puz¬ 
zled;  what  made  them  act  the  way 
that  they  did?  He  had  never 
harmed  any  of  them.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  had  often  helped  many 
of  them  during  the  haying  and 
threshing  seasons;  he  could  re¬ 
member,  even  now,  the  happy 
carefree  farmers  gathered  around 
the  cider  barrel  after  a  hard  day’s 
work  in  the  hot  sun.  The  trouble 
couldn’t  be  politics;  he  had  voted 
Republican  just  as  often  as  any 
other  Vermonter.  He  even  felt 
quite  positive  that  it  wasn’t  the 
dowsing  rod  either  although  it  did 
seem  to  be  the  main  topic  of  con¬ 
versation  the  previous  day.  He  had 
no  uncanny  power  and  certainly 
most  of  those  men  had  seen  water 
found  in  that  manner  before. 
Even  Jeb’s  father,  and  his  father 


before  him,  had  used  the  stick  to 
seek  out  wells  in  the  same  town 
where  Jeb  now  sought  them. 

But  something  was  bothering 
these  men.  Perhaps  Sarah  had  hit 
it  at  the  breakfast  table.  "It’s 
your  age,”  she  had  told  him. 
"Whenever  a  fellow  gets  too  old 
to  'farm-it’  anymore,  they  seem  to 
make  him  the  town  character,  the 
butt  of  all  their  jokes,  and  an  at¬ 
traction  for  all  the  tourists.” 

"I’m  not  too  old,”  Jeb  had  tried 
to  defend  himself.  "For  gosh  sakes 
Sarah  you  know  that;  I  can  do  just 
as  good  a  day’s  work  as  the  next 
fellow,  I  can  pitch  just  as  many 
tumbles  of  hay  as  anyone  .  .  .  but 
why  should  I?  We’re  well  off  and 
I  want  to  spend  a  few  years  catch¬ 
ing  up  on  all  those  books  that  have 
been  stacked  away  in  the  attic  for 
years.  I’ve  worked  hard,  Sarah, 
and  I  feel  that  I  can  finally  quit.” 

"I  know  that,  Jeb.”  Sarah  Pot¬ 
ter  had  placed  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "But  most  people  around 
here  don’t  retire;  they  keep  on  go¬ 
ing  until  they  almost  drop.  Why 
do  you  have  to  go  against  the  way 
things  have  always  been?  And 
those  books  you  read,  all  the  time 
quoting  them  writers  to  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  They  don’t  like  that,  Jeb.” 

"But  I’m  only  trying  to  im¬ 
prove  them  a  little  bit,  to  make 
their  lives  a  little  more  interest¬ 
ing.”  Jeb  had  felt  a  little  hurt  at 
her  words. 

"That’s  just  it,”  she  had  re¬ 
plied.  "They’ve  been  the  way  they 
are  for  a  long  time  now  and  they 
just  don’t  feel  like  anybody 
preaching  to  them.  They  feel  that 
books  are  for  the  children  in  school 
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and  that  work  is  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  thing  around  here.” 

Jeb  smiled  to  himself  and  re¬ 
placed  the  little  cup  on  the  rock 
beside  the  spring.  He  wondered  if 
Sarah  was  right,  but  he  just 
couldn’t  picture  his  long-time 
friends  acting  that  way  for  such  a 
silly  reason.  He  retrieved  his  tools 
from  the  ground  and,  continuing 
on  his  way,  he  again  noticed  the 
dying  foliage  on  the  hillside,  and 
he  wondered  if  it  was  an  irrevo¬ 
cable  law  that  all  birds  had  to  fly 
south  in  the  winter. 

When  he  reached  the  village, 
sure  enough,  they  were  all  there 
waiting  for  him,  like  a  bunch  of 
aroused  sadists  awaiting  a  hanging. 
'  All  hail  the  wonder  man,”  bel¬ 
lowed  Butler  coming  out  from  be¬ 
hind  a  group  of  idle  farmers. 
"Make  way  for  the  learned  one.” 
Butler  thought  that  he  was  ex¬ 
tremely  funny  and  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  to  indicate  to  the  others  that 
he  was  extremely  funny. 

Jeb  said  nothing;  he  nodded  to 
the  group  and  moved  slowly  to 
the  plot  of  ground,  behind  the 
general  store,  where  the  stick  had 
indicated  the  presence  of  water. 
Dropping  the  tools  to  one  side,  he 
pushed  aside  the  stone  that  he  had 
placed  as  a  marker  the  day  before, 
took  off  his  jacket,  and  then  be¬ 
gan  to  loosen  the  sod  with  the 
pick. 

On  the  porch,  Butler  took  his 
customary  position  on  the  only 
chair  available.  As  the  crowd  be¬ 
gan  to  gather,  he  began  to  babble 
away.  "Well  now,”  he  said  grin¬ 
ning  and  rubbing  his  fat  hands 
like  the  sly  fox  of  movie  cartoon 


fame,  "I  say  that  Jeb  there  won’t 
find  water  at  nine  feet  or  at  ten 
feet  or  at  fifteen  feet  for  that 
matter.  Do  I  hear  anyone  that 
thinks  to  the  contrary?”  And  the 
fat  man  began  to  fumble  through 
the  bills  in  his  wallet. 

"Are  you  crazy,  Butler?”  Wal¬ 
lace  had  his  head  out  through  the 
doorway  again.  "Nobody,  but  no¬ 
body,  is  fool  enough  to  throw 
away  their  hard  earned  money  on 
that  old  codger.” 

Evidently  the  rest  of  the  group 
agreed  with  the  postmaster  for  no 
one  stepped  forward  to  wager 
with  the  little  promoter  on  the 
outcome  of  the  great  project.  As 
for  Jeb,  he  continued  to  dig, 
ignoring  all  the  proceedings  tak¬ 
ing  place  about  him.  Even  when  a 
remark  was  directed  at  him,  he 
elected  to  let  it  pass  and  tried  to 
hold  his  thoughts  to  the  ever  wid¬ 
ening  hole  beneath  his  feet.  Soon 
the  taunts  ceased  and  the  crowd 
seemed  to  settle  into  a  semi-quiet 
gallery,  like  cocky  politicians 
awaiting  the  official  results  of  a 
rigged  election. 

Nearly  an  hour  had  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  Jeb  rested.  Paul  Baker  left 
the  business  of  tending  shop  long 
enough  to  offer  the  digger  a  dip¬ 
per  full  of  cold  water.  Jeb  put 
aside  his  shovel  and  brushed  the 
sweat  from  his  brow  with  the 
large  red  handkerchief,  smiled 
gratefully  at  the  storekeeper,  and 
took  a  long  cool  drink.  Gazing  at 
the  porch,  he  noticed  that  the  mob 
was  still  laughing  and  muttering 
away,  just  waiting  for  the  end. 
Evidently  someone  had  succumbed 
to  Butler’s  fancy  odds  for  he  could 
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see  the  fat  man  and  another  man 
giving  some  bills  to  a  third  party. 
Funny  thing  about  Butler, 
thought  Jeb,  he  is  retired  and 
don’t  farm  anymore,  yet  they 
don’t  make  fun  of  him.  Perhaps 
Sarah  was  wrong. 

Taking  one  last  swallow  of 
water,  Jeb  returned  the  dipper 
and  resumed  digging.  He  was  now 
down  nearly  five  feet,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  water  whatsoever. 
The  perspiration  quickly  returned 
to  his  forehead  and  he  had  to  wipe 
it  dry  repeatedly.  The  eyes  of  his 
audience  were  constantly  on  his 
back  and  he  could  feel  the  press¬ 
ure  slowly  building  up  as  he  went 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soil.  He 
sickened  to  think  of  what  would 
happen  if  he  failed  and  he  tried  to 
force  himself  to  think  of  other 
matters;  no  one  was  going  to  call 
Jeb  Potter  a  failure.  On  and  on  he 
went  and  with  each  turn  of  the 
spade  the  hole  grew  larger  and  his 
fears  grew  right  along  with  it. 

At  seven  feet  he  thought  he 
felt  the  earth  dampening  a  bit  and 
this  caused  no  little  excitement 
when  he  mentioned  it  to  one  of 
the  onlookers,  but  a  few  shovel- 
fulls  more  revealed  nothing  and 
the  excitement  vanished  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  it  had  appeared.  A  false 
alarm.  Butler  became  encouraged 
by  this  little  bit  of  news  and  be¬ 
gan  to  get  really  reckless  with  his 
odds.  Yet,  despite  the  favorable 
betting  conditions,  he  found  no 
more  takers.  Quiet  returned  to  the 
scene. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden  like  an  un¬ 
announced  volcano,  it  happened. 
Jeb  had  just  lifted  a  heavy  load  of 


dirt  from  the  hole  when  his  foot 
slipped  and  slid  sinking  into  a 
patch  of  sticky  oozing  mud. 
Quickly  recovering  himself,  he 
cleared  away  a  couple  more  scoops 
of  earth,  jammed  the  shovel  head 
into  the  deepest  part  of  the  hole, 
and  then  watched  as  nature  took 
over.  Water  now  freely  bubbled 
up,  from  its  long  hidden  tomb 
beneath  the  ground,  and  began  to 
fill  the  space  around  Jeb’s  feet 
with  a  dark  brown  muddy  liquid. 
It  wasn’t  very  appetizing  to  look 
at  or  to  contemplate  drinking,  but 
Jeb  smiled  a  big  sigh  of  relief.  "It 
will  clear,”  he  muttered.  "It  will 
clear.  ” 

Baker  rushed  from  the  store, 
when  he  heard  the  mounting  ex¬ 
citement  among  the  crowd,  and 
with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  by¬ 
standers,  he  assisted  the  smiling 
digger  from  the  watery  hole. 
Grasping  Jeb’s  hand,  he  pumped 
it  vigorously  and  with  enthusiasm. 
"You’ve  done  it,  Jeb,”  he  said. 
"I’ll  be  damned  if  you  haven’t 
done  it.” 

However,  the  storekeeper’s  joy 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of 
the  onlookers;  they  were  not  jub¬ 
ilant  over  the  success  of  their 
neighbor.  Muttering  quietly 
amongst  themselves  many  of  them 
slowly  began  to  move  away  and 
vanish  down  the  street.  Jeb  was 
shocked  at  this  kind  of  treatment 
and  his  happiness  quickly  disap¬ 
peared.  "They  actually  wanted 
to  see  me  fail,”  he  said  to  himself 
almost  in  disbelief.  "Sarah  was 
right,  all  along;  they  don’t  want 
anything  to  do  with  anybody  that 
is  not  one  of  them.” 


Tired  and  dejected  and  with  a 
feeling  of  loneliness,  Jeb  slowly 
picked  up  his  pick  and  his  shovel. 
But  when  he  started  to  move  off 
towards  home,  he  noticed  that 
over  on  the  steps  of  the  post  of¬ 
fice  a  stranger  was  regarding  him 
with  interest.  Jeb  had  never  seen 
the  fellow  before,  but  he  suspected 
that  it  was  Flynn,  the  lawyer  fel¬ 
ler  from  New  York  who  had  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  Travers  place  as  a 
summer  home. 

"That  was  a  very  remarkable 
demonstration,”  said  the  stranger 
coming  down  the  steps  and  taking 
Jeb  by  the  arm.  "Did  you  really 
find  that  water  with  a  piece  of 
wood?” 

"That’s  right,”  Jeb  replied, 
"only  it  was  an  apple  branch,  not 
just  a  piece  of  wood.” 

"Well  do  you  think  you  could 
do  it  again?  I  mean,  will  you  help 
me  to  find  water  on  my  place? 
I’m  quite  sure  there  is  a  stream  in 
my  north  pasture  and  I  can’t  get 
along  very  well  without  the  damn 
stuff.” 

Jeb  regarded  the  stranger  coolly 
at  first,  but  slowly  the  frown  on 
his  face  began  to  soften.  "I  might 
give  it  a  try,”  he  said.  "I  might 
just  do  that.”  He  looked  over  at 


the  porch  where  Butler  was  still 
sitting,  with  a  dead  cigar  butt 
hanging  limply  from  his  lips,  and 
looking  somewhat  bewildered. 
Raising  his  voice  so  that  his  chief 
tormentor  could  hear  him,  Jeb 
turned  to  the  stranger  and  said: 
"But  mind  you,  I  may  not  get  to 
it  right  away.  I’ve  got  so  many 
things  to  do  up  at  my  place;  got 
an  awful  lot  of  fellers  up  there 
waiting  on  my  time.” 

The  lawyer  smiled  and  slapped 
Jeb  heartily  on  the  back.  "That’s 
all  right  Mr.  Potter,”  he  said, 
"that’s  all  right.  Anytime  will  be 
fine  with  me.” 

At  the  little  spring  up  on  the 
hill,  Jeb  once  more  paused  to 
drink.  Again  he  looked  over  the 
hills  at  the  dying  vegetation  and 
the  signs  of  the  ever  approaching 
winter.  Way  over  in  the  corner  of 
one  of  the  fields,  he  noticed  a  small 
stand  of  evergreens  thriving  very 
well  in  the  midst  of  a  stand  of 
maples.  As  he  gathered  up  his 
tools,  his  mouth  relaxed  into  a 
smile  of  contentment  and  as  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  climb  up  the  long 
twisted  road  towards  home,  he 
said,  "I’ll  bet  that  there  are  some 
birds  that  don’t  fly  south  in  the 
winter  either.” 
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THERE'LL  BE  TIME  ENOUGH 

TO  SLEEP 


I  was  reading  an  article  in  the 
New  York  Times  the  other  day  in 
which  some  professor  from  Yale 
or  Cal  Tech  or  somewhere  main¬ 
tained  that  the  trouble  with 
American  Youth  is  that  there  are 
no  new  worlds  to  explore.  Yes,  he 
said,  pausing  dramatically  and 
grammatically,  the  excitement 
that  seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  exploration  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  frontiers  has  left  the 
American  scene  .  .  .  the  Indian  has 
been  pushed  back  to  the  doorsteps 
of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  world  has 
been  climbed,  many  of  the  deepest 
caves  explored,  and  in  general, 
Youth  has  nowhere  to  go,  nothing 
to  do.  The  wonderfully  exciting 
and  new  horizons  of  the  past  have 
vanished,  and  American  Youth  is 
fast  becoming  sedate  and  unad- 
venturesome. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  last  mountain  I 
climbed  was  back  in  my  days  at 
Bald  Peak  Caddy  Camp,  and  was 
about  the  size  of  an  inverted 
teacup,  so  I  suppose  that  I 
should  sit  back  on  my  sedate  back¬ 
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side  in  my  own  little  unadven- 
turesome  world,  and  not  argue 
with  the  Professor.  But  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to,  first  of  all  because  I  don’t 
like  being  capitalized  and  typed 
as  an  American  Youth,  and  sec¬ 
ond,  because  I  happen  to  know 
of  a  world  I’ll  bet  my  last  text¬ 
book  the  Professor  doesn’t  know 
about  at  all,  a  young  world 
that  so  far  hasn’t  become  the  least 
bit  sedate,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
doesn’t  have  the  slightest  intention 
of  doing  so. 

So,  dear  reader  uncapitalized, 
this  all  brings  me  around  to  say¬ 
ing  that  I  don’t  agree  with  the 
Professor.  Now  it’s  perfectly  pos¬ 
sible  that  from  his  position  there 
aren’t  any  exciting  worlds  any 
more,  but  from  here  it  just  isn’t 
the  case.  Therefore,  dear  reader 
(my  Professor  in  English  Compo¬ 
sition  once  told  me  never  to  say 
"dear  readers”  because  it  would 
be  entirely  presumptuous  on  my 
part  to  assume  that  anyone  be¬ 
sides  my  mother  ever  read  my 
work) ,  I  hope  that  before  you  go 
along  with  what  the  Professor  has 
to  say,  you’ll  let  me  tell  you  of  a 
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little  world  that  exists  right  under 
your  nose,  a  world  of  today  filled 
with  the  excitement  and  interest 
the  Professor  is  seeking,  filled  with 
people  exuberantly  alive  and 
never,  never  sedate. 

It  is  the  world  of  the  hockey 
player,  one  of  the  most  colorful 
and  independent  characters  alive 
today,  a  member  of  a  breed  that 
is  ever  aware  of  its  vast  heritage, 
fiercely  loyal  to  its  own,  and  ir¬ 
repressibly  proud  of  its  unin¬ 
hibited  ways.  I  honestly  think 
that  most  people  don’t  have  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  amazing  little 
world  centered  around  the  local 
hockey  rink,  the  world  that  begins 
its  day  when  sensible,  sedate  peo¬ 
ple  go  to  bed,  and  ends  only  with 
the  first  stretch  of  the  dawn.  Its 
people  know  well  the  strange 
stillness  of  the  city  at  three  in  the 
morning,  the  hushed  pause  of  rest¬ 
ing  streets  pressed  in  by  silent 
houses,  the  exotic  magic  of  pale 
ghostly  streetlights  fleeing  down 
a  road  where  no  car  moves.  Its 
people  are  aware  of  the  little  mi¬ 
nute  sounds  which  escape  those  of 
the  daylight  world:  the  constant, 
far-off  hum  of  a  big  city’s  latent 
power,  the  sound  a  key  makes 
when  it  turns  in  a  lock,  the  hol¬ 
low  ring  of  footsteps  on  hushed 
walks,  the  sigh  of  lost  trees  in  the 
wind.  It  is  a  world  that  I  am 
proud  I  belonged  to,  a  world 
which,  though  it  may  easily  for¬ 
get  me,  will  not  in  its  turn  be  as 
easily  forgotten. 

The  best  hours  to  play  hockey 
were  between  two  and  five  A.M. 
My  brother  and  I  would  tip-toe 
out  of  the  house  into  the  silent, 


darkened  street  and  gently  stow 
our  equipment  in  the  trunk  of  the 
car.  Then,  as  quietly  as  possible, 
we  would  start  off,  never  shutting 
the  car  doors  until  we  were  half 
a  block  away.  I  remember  one 
night  when  a  group  of  my  friends, 
feeling  no  pain,  came  to  collect 
me  and  idly  began  the  Stanley  Cup 
Playoffs  right  in  the  middle  of 
the  street,  waking  two  old-maid 
neighbors  who  phoned  the  police, 
insisting  that  nightfighters  of  the 
I.R.A.  were  setting  up  roadblocks. 
For  a  while  after  that,  we  even 
pushed  the  car  half  a  block  away 
before  starting  it. 

Half  an  hour  later  we  would 
reach  the  arena,  having  on  the  way 
picked  up  anywhere  from  two  to 
eight  shivering  players  standing 
on  appointed  streetcorners.  We 
always  tried  to  arrive  at  the  arena 
early,  because  if  no-one  was  play¬ 
ing  during  the  hour  ahead  of  us, 
we  could  get  on  early,  and,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  extra  ice  is  precious  to 
the  hockey  player.  Inside,  the 
arena  would  be  dark  if  no  other 
team  were  playing,  a  massively 
cold  and  foreboding  cavern  with 
the  gleaming  ice  stretching  back 
into  the  blackness.  If  the  ice  were 
new,  there  was  often  a  somber 
fog  covering  it,  and  the  silence 
would  be  occasionally  broken  by 
the  booming  sound  of  the  ice 
cracking  in  the  cold. 

There  was  always  a  mellow  light 
from  Buzzie’s  office  to  greet  us.* 
Buzzie  was  the  night  manager  of 
the  arena,  a  little,  unshaven  char¬ 
acter  with  a  battered,  patched  old 
felt  hat  and  an  ever-present  cigar. 
Every  night  for  as  long  as  I  can 
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remember  be  was  there,  from  mid¬ 
night  to  the  middle  of  the  next 
day.  What  his  wife  did  for  a  liv¬ 
ing,  we  never  could  figure  out, 
but  then  it  is  true  that  Buzzie, 
sitting  there  with  a  stack  of 
weather-beaten  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords,  and  a  dozen  well-thumbed 
issues  of  the  Police  Gazette ,  never 
did  actually  even  say  that  he  had 
a  wife.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  about 
all  he  ever  did  say  was  "Youse 
rinkrats  are  tryin’  to  gyp  me.” 
And,  as  another  matter  of  fact, 
we  were.  Buzzie  was  the  enemy. 

Inside,  there  would  always  be 
other  hockey  players  waiting.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  amazing  thing  to 
get  used  to  was  the  fact  that  no 
matter  what  time  we  arrived, 
there  could  always  be  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  from  the  dress¬ 
ing  rooms,  voices  of  players  who 
came  and  went  soundlessly,  re¬ 
placing  and  being  replaced  in  an 
endless  circle.  After  a  while  we 
got  used  to  it,  of  course,  but  I 
know  for  quite  a  while  I  never 
could  get  over  the  idea  of  walk¬ 
ing  into  a  coldly  ominous  arena 
at  four  in  the  morning,  and  find¬ 
ing  five  or  six  hockey  players, 
there  since  God  knows  when,  sit¬ 
ting  around  in  their  motley  equip¬ 
ment,  playing  cards  and  waiting 
for  a  game  to  start. 

Larry  McKillan  would  be  there 
in  his  faded  old  Lynnfield  Bruins 
uniform,  with  the  sweater  always 
turned  inside  out  because  a  good 
hockey  player  never  made  an  os¬ 
tentatious  showing  of  which  team 
he  played  for:  it  was  the  code, 
and  no-one  ever  broke  it.  Larry 
was  a  good  hockey  player  not  only 


because  he  was  a  dedicated  player, 
but  also  because  he  was  a  crazy 
one.  He  used  to  hitch-hike  down 
to  the  arena  three  or  four  nights 
a  week.  He  would  sweep  the  floor 
in  exchange  for  a  chance  to  skate 
for  free  for  an  hour,  and  he  would 
sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  between 
sessions  in  the  dressing  room, 
stretched  out  on  one  of  the 
benches.  When  Buzzie  would 
sometimes  kick  him  out  in  desper¬ 
ation,  Larry  would  sleep  in  a  near¬ 
by  cemetery. 

Then  there  was  "Trigger.”  I 
never  found  out  what  his  last 
name  was  because  in  that  world 
names  didn’t  matter  much:  "Trig¬ 
ger”  was  enough  when  someone 
yelled  for  a  pass,  and  that  was  it. 
He  had  one  of  the  hardest  shots 
I’ve  ever  seen,  and  I’ll  never  forget 
the  night  he  let  one  go  from  about 
thirty  feet  out.  He  missed  the  net 
completely,  and  the  puck  tore 
through  the  fragile  screening 
along  the  backboards,  and  straight 
through  the  plate  glass  window  of 
the  arena’s  confectionary  counter. 
"Trigger”  stood  there  amazed. 
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"My  God,”  he  finally  said,  "I  just 
lost  my  puck.” 

And  there  was  Andy  Wilson, 
who  had  been  rink-ratting  at  the 
arena  since  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  Andy  had  been  raised  in  the 
business  by  two  older  brothers, 
and  he  knew  every  trick  of  the 
trade.  I’ll  always  remember  the 
night  Melrose  won  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  High  School  Hockey  Cham¬ 
pionship  down  at  Providence.  At 
the  sound  of  the  final  buzzer,  the 
jubilant  players  threw  down  their 
sticks  and  joyfully  hoisted  their 
coach  on  to  their  shoulders.  From 
where  I  was  sitting  in  the  stands, 
I  suddenly  noticed  two  small  fig¬ 
ures  race  out  on  to  the  ice.  It  was 
Andy  and  a  fellow-conspirator, 
wearing  rubbers  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  and  sliding.  Within 
a  minute  they  had  gathered  up  all 
the  sticks  on  the  ice,  and  were  on 
their  way  out  of  the  arena  before 
anyone  quite  realized  what  had 
happened.  Andy  is  still  using  some 
of  those  sticks. 

These  were  some  of  the  players 
who  would  show  up  night  after 
night.  Soon  some¬ 
one  would  start 
around  to  collect 
the  money,  for  it 
costs  twenty-five 
dollars  an  hour  to 
rent  the  ice.  Bill¬ 
folds  and  crum¬ 
pled  bills  would 
appear  magically 
from  inside  the 
pads  of  the 
hockey  -  pants, 
for  with  play¬ 
ers  like  Andy 


around,  no-one  ever  left  a  wal¬ 
let  or  any  valuables  in  the  dress¬ 
ing  rooms.  It  took  a  year  of 
collecting  before  I,  in  my  pris¬ 
tine  innocence,  caught  on  to  the 
ways  of  hockey  players:  "How 
much?”  someone  would  ask,  and 
when  I  said  two  dollars,  each 
player,  as  I  approached  him  in¬ 
dividually,  would  announce  that 
all  he  had  was  ninety  cents  or  so. 
After  a  year  of  rather  expensive 
practice,  I  learned  to  say  that  I 
was  sorry,  but  that  he  couldn’t 
play.  Always  the  light  would 
dawn,  and  he  would  suddenly  say 
"Wait  a  sec  .  .  .  let  me  check. 
What  do  you  know!  I  have  an¬ 
other  dollar  here.”  I  never  told 
him  what  I  did  know. 

Then,  after  collecting  the 
money,  whoever  had  hired  the  ice 
would  go  over  to  talk  to  Buzzie. 
It  was  always  necessary  to  hire  the 
ice  beforehand  and  leave  one’s 
name  as  a  sort  of  security.  It  took 
half  a  year  to  learn  not  to  leave 
my  own  name,  because  hockey 
players  being  what  they  were,  the 
amassing  of  twenty-five  dollars 
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was  always  a  precarious  thing  at 
best,  and  I  never  liked  to  be  left 
holding  the  bag. 

By  the  time  the  money  was  col¬ 
lected  Buzzie  would  be  running 
around  in  little  circles,  tearing  his 
hair  because  all  the  players  were 
out  on  the  ice,  and  he  hadn’t  been 
paid  yet.  "Youse  guys  are  tryin’ 
to  gyp  me,”  he  would  be  shouting. 
"Where’s  that  guy  William  Faulk¬ 
ner  (or  Ben  Jonson  or  Jack  Lon¬ 
don)  who  hired  the  ice?”  I  never 
could  bring  myself  to  use  such  a 
simple  name  as  J.  Smith. 

"Here  I  am,”  I  would  call  to 
Buzzie.  "I’ve  got  your  money.” 

"Well,  it’s  a  good  thing,”  he 
would  mutter,  the  cigar  a  glowing 
red.  "I  was  just  getting  set  to 
throw  youse  guys  off  the  ice.” 
Buzzie  had  tried  to  throw  players 
off  the  ice  so  many  times  that  no 
one  had  ever  tried  to  keep  count, 
but  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  he 
never  succeeded.  Over  the  loud¬ 
speaker  would  come,  instead  of 
the  usual  lilting  strain  of  the 
Skaters’  Waltz,  the  rasping  twang 
of  Buzzie’s  "Hey,  get  off  the  ice l 
Youse  guy  haven’t  paid  all  the 
money  yet,  so  get  off!  Hey!  Get 
off!”  Everybody  would  wave  at 
him  and  go  right  on  playing. 

But  when  I  did  bring  the  money 
to  him,  it  was  a  rare  night  when 
I  had  all  twenty-five  dollars.  So 
the  first  thing  that  was  always 
said  was  "Buzzie,  the  other  team 
didn’t  show  up.”  There  was  always 
another  team  that  backed  out  at 
the  last  second,  reneging  on  their 
promise  to  pay  for  half  the  ice. 
Buzzie  would  wilt.  "How  much 
did  you  get?”  he  would  say,  push¬ 


ing  the  old  hat  to  the  back  of  his 
head.  "I  can’t  give  youse  the  ice 
unless  you  have  the  full  twenty- 
five  dollars.” 

"Buzzie,”  I  would  say,  "I’ve 
tried  my  best,  and  all  I  can  col¬ 
lect  is  nineteen  dollars  and  fifty- 
three  cents.”  Again  the  unwritten 
code  would  come  into  effect,  be¬ 
cause  one  always  added  in  the  odd 
change.  It  made  it  look  as  if 
everyone  out  on  the  ice  had  dug 
down  as  deep  as  he  could. 

"No!”  Buzzie  would  scream, 
"It’s  not  enough.  I’ll  get  fired  if 
I  keep  givin’  youse  guys  the  ice 
for  less  than  twenty-five.  The 
Manager  may  drop  in  any  minute, 
an’  if  he  finds  them  players  out  on 
the  ice,  I’ll  get  fired.”  Buzzie  had 
an  unholy  fear  of  the  Manager. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  in¬ 
evitably  result  that  Buzzie  would 
finally  grudgingly  accept  the 
twenty,  and  we’d  have  the  ice. 
The  game  always  went  on. 

Rink  rats  were  the  mainstay  of 
this  little  world.  These  players 
were  not  the  ones  who  played  reg¬ 
ularly  for  some  college  or  high 
school  team,  skating  usually  dur¬ 
ing  the  daytime  or  respectable 
hours  of  the  night  on  ice  provided 
by  their  respective  schools.  These 
latter  were  the  white-collar  men 
of  hockey.  The  rink  rat  was  rather 
the  shifty  but  colorful  arch-indi¬ 
vidualist  who  frequented  the 
weird  morning  hours,  scrounging 
eagerly  for  free  ice,  stealing  a  few 
precious  moments  on  ice  paid  for 
by  some  other  group. 

In  his  own  little  way  the  rink 
rat  is  one  of  the  most  resourceful, 
energetic,  and  adaptable  individ- 


uals  I  have  known,  and  he  can  do 
just  about  anything  he  puts  his 
mind  to.  Just  try  some  day,  in  an 
idle  moment,  to  spirit  a  cup  of 
Coca-Cola  out  of  a  Coke  machine 
without  paying  for  it.  The  rink 
rats  have  figured  out  a  way  to  do 
it. 

Larry  and  "Trigger”  and  Andy 
were  rink  rats  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  and  I  think  they  were 
proud  of  it.  Rink  ratting  made 
good  hockey  players  out  of  them, 
and  in  their  own  way  they  were 
humbly  grateful. 


The  life  of  a  rink  rat  was  a  fas¬ 
cinating  one.  I’ll  always  remember 
the  nights  when  we  would  sneak 
in,  tip-toeing  past  Buzzie  dozing 
in  his  office,  and  crawl  on  our 
hands  and  knees  along  under  the 
stands,  up  to  the  far  end  of  the 
darkened  rink.  Silently  slipping  on 
our  skates,  and  donning  dark 
jackets,  we  would  slip  out  onto 
the  ice.  Buzzie,  sitting  in  the 


lighted  office  and  gazing  out  at 
the  dark  arena  before  him,  never 
caught  on  that  five  or  six  players 
were  quietly  skating  at  the  far  end 
for  hours  at  a  time. 

Then  there  was  the  time  a 
group  of  us  skated  for  an  hour  on 
ice  rented  jointly  by  Saugus  High 
and  Lynn  Classical.  The  Lynn 
coach  thought  we  must  be  Saugus 
players,  and  naturally  the  Saugus 
coach  co-operated  by  assuming 
we  were  from  Classical.  I  thought 
that  performance  took  the  cake 
until  I  heard  that  Larry  once  in¬ 
troduced  himself  to  the  Win¬ 
chester  coach  as  a  transfer  student, 
and  not  only  skated  an  hour  for 
free,  but  also  won  himself  a  start¬ 
ing  position  on  the  first  line  be¬ 
fore  someone  discovered  the  fraud. 

We  had  a  club,  too,  an  exclu¬ 
sive  little  organization  rather  ap¬ 
propriately  entitled  the  "Stitch- 
In-Time”  Club,  and  its  only 
members  were  those  players  who 
had  had  at  least  three  stitches 
taken  to  close  cuts  or  wounds  on 
their  faces. 

There  are  a  thousand  other 
memories  crowding  my  mind,  a 
thousand  other  secrets  I  could  tell. 
Pessimists  like  the  Professor  may 
come  and  go  and  this  little  world 
will  outlast  the  best  of  them.  For 
hockey  has  no  beginning  and  no 
end:  "Aren’t  you  rushing  the  sea¬ 
son  a  little?”  asked  a  neighbor  as 
we  were  practicing  our  shots  in 
the  garage  one  day  last  August.' 
Larry  paused  for  a  second.  "Hell 
no,”  he  said,  "we  just  never  quit.” 
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